THE BIBLICAL WORLD 


CONTINUING 


The Old and New Testament Student 


VotumE III. JUNE, 18 94 NuMBER 6 


Ir one looks back over the events of the theological world 
which have taken place during the past six months, three ele- 
ments in the situation present themselves: There has been 
apparent everywhere a feeling of unrest; men have shown alarm, 
either for themselves or for others. The uncertainty, which 
seems to characterize those to whom we have been accustomed 
to look, has led to a still greater uncertainty on the part of 
those who do not form opinions for themselves. It is evident 
to anyone who is observant that a change of position, at least 
in reference to details, is taking place in the case of many men. 
It is true, moreover, that these changes, or, as it may be 
better described, this progress is seen in the utterances of men 
whose names have been before the theological world for several 
decades ; the older men as well as the younger give evidence of 
having developed. One may not fail to note also that in some 
sections of the country the unrest is limited wholly to concern 
about the position of others, these sections furnishing little evi- 
dence that any changes are taking place in them. In pulpit, 
and in pew, in the secular and in the religious press, there is a 
feverishness, which bodes ill or good according to the spirit 
which prevails. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE of the unrest is easily determined. It 
means activity. No one will deny that there has been an ever 
increasing activity in thought concerning all matters which relate 
to the Bible and the church. In these days, such activity is no 
longer limited to the clergy; our laymen are wide-awake, and 
the number of men outside of the ministry, who find pleasure 
in directing their thoughts to the burning questions of the day 
rapidly increases. This activity has seemed to be more intense 
of late than ever before. It could be wished that a better spirit 
might characterize it than has been indicated in certain quar- 
ters. One can think of nothing better than the freest discussion, 
and it may be expected that when the period of discussion has 
passed, warm as it may be, there will follow here, as, for exam- 
ple, in Scotland, a time when men holding widely different views 
will be able to work together peacefully in the same communion. 

In reference to one thing care is needed; nothing should be 
done to diminish this activity. Let the discussion go on; let it 
grow still warmer if need be. It is only in this way that the 
right end will be gained. 


THE THIRD ELEMENT is the honesty which seems to char- 
acterize the utterances of all parties. However conservative, or 
liberal, it is safe to assume that, at least, in a great majority of 
cases, there is true sincerity. But is true sincerity ever accom- 
panied by any but the right spirit? Experience shows that 
honesty of purpose does not always carry with it breadth of 
spirit. This is something, which, however desirable, cannot 
always be expected. . There is a general desire to know more 
about these things which are now being discussed. It is con- 
ceded that much valuable information has been out of the reach 
of the majority of people. Not a few wonder why this infor- 
mation has not already been given. Be that as it may, the full- 
est information is now within the grasp of all. There is also a 
growing desire to look at all these things from what may be 
called the historical point of view. Men are beginning to recog- 
nize that while, “the essential facts of Christianity are unchange- 
able and final, the understanding of these facts by the general 
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Christian church, as by the individual Christian, is progressive. 
Progress in theology involves better statements of individual 
truths, and more perfect adjustment of these truths to each 


other, resulting in the growing understanding of the revealed 


thoughts of God in their purity, harmony, and unity. No human 
statement of divine truth is to be regarded as final; any dogma 
which is in conflict with the enlightened and living conscience of 
man, is doomed. Ecclesiastical dogmas, which have had wide, 
almost universal acceptance, would, if now accepted, wreck the 
faith of ages. The theological movement of our age is not that 
of an eddy, or a whirlpool, but that of the Gulf Stream, under 
the guidance of the provident spirit of God, bearing us on 
‘towards that far-off, divine event,’ towards which the whole 
creation moves. We are as near to God as the patriarchs, the 
prophets, or the apostles. God has not spoken his last word. 
He never will speak his last word. He is the living, and 
immanent God, speaking to all men of all religions to the end of 
the world.”’* 


IN RESPONSE to a demand based upon the general desire to 
which reference has been made the American Institute of Sacred 
Literature is about to organize the Bible Students’ Reading Guild, 
the purpose of which will be to draw together those who desire 
to undertake a common course of reading with a view to securing 
an intelligent conception of the Old and New Testaments. The 
work of the Guild will cover four years. In the first, the sub- 
ject for consideration will be the Life of Christ; in the second, 
the Foreshadowings of the Christ, or Old Testament Prophecy ; 
in the third, the Development of the Church; in the fourth, 
Old Testament Literature. The plan, which is more fully pre- 
sented elsewhere in this number (see p. 463), includes the read- 
ing of a small number of carefully selected books, together with 
those portions of the sacred Scriptures which furnish the 
material for the subject of the year. In order that the work 
may come within the reach of the largest possible number, the 


* Professor George W. Northrup, D.D., in an address before the Divinity School 
of the University of Chicago, May 9th, 1894. 
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list of books is not an extended one. Full directions for the 
work will be given and it will be possible for any one, willing to 
spend thirty minutes a day, to do the work required. 


Tue Spirit of this work will be entirely in harmony with 
the statement made above. The books selected for reading will 
be standard books, acceptable to all. No effort will be made to 
introduce the “special teachings” of any class. The effort will 
be a sincere and honest one to bring into the possession of the 
reader a reasonable familiarity with the facts and the general 
teachings. In such work much, it must be confessed, depends 
upon the spirit. A large proportion of the work in these mod- 
ern times is rendered null and void because of the spirit which 
characterizes it, and the methods employed in conducting it. 
Sincerity and simplicity, we believe, should characterize every 
attempt to deal with the most sacred of all subjects, the Word 
of God, and in this spirit the work proposed is undertaken. 


IT MAY BE ASKED, why introduce a new course? Are there 
not sufficient already in the field? In answer to this it may be 
said that the new course is intended to meet certain difficulties, 
the force of which has been felt by many people. These are 
(1) lack of time. There are thousands and tens of thousands of 
people who can find a few minutes each day for work of this 
kind, but who are unable to do any large amount of consecutive 
study. The courses already in existence are of such a nature as 
practically to prevent this large class of people from doing any- 
thing. It is further believed that work undertaken thus will lead 
to additional work, and that in the end many will be led into 
higher and more thorough courses of study. (2) Lack of defin- 
tteness. The majority of people feel the need of a guide in 
such work. They have time for reading if only they knew what 
to read. So many books are recommended that there must bea 
selection. If, now, a definite plan of reading may be suggested, 
the undirected and misdirected effort of many may be guided 
in such a manner as to lead to definite results. 
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FROM THIS point of view the new movement will enter upon 
the experiment. That it is an experiment we are entirely will- 
ing to concede. It is quite certain, however, if the books 
have been judiciously selected and if the plan in any measure 
fulfills the expectation of its originators, results will be attained 
the value of which will be very great. Readers of the BrsLicaL 
Wor p during the past ten years have watched with much inter- 
est the development of experiments along similar lines which 
have accomplished, at least in many cases, far more than was 
expected of them. The interest and sympathy of these same 
readers will, we feel quite sure, be accorded this new experiment, 
in the hope that help may come to many for whom the right 
kind of help has not yet been provided. 
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THE EXCAVATIONS AT SENDSCHIRLI, AND SOME 
OF THEIR BEARINGS ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By PROFESSOR MorRIs JASTROW, JR., PH.D., 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Debt of biblical study to excavation.—Sendschirli and the mounds of 
Syria.—Assyrian monuments discovered.—The Aramaic inscriptions and their 
story.—The statue of Bar-Rekub.—The analogies in the biblical history —The 
Hadad monument.—lIts historical and religious significance.—Later literature 
on the subject. 


Biblical study owes much to the explorations that have been 
conducted with such uninterrupted activity in the Orient during 
the past fifty years. It is astonishing indeed to note how, at 
almost every turn, some witness of antiquity is found that 
furnishes an illustration to a bit of biblical history, or has some 
bearings on biblical customs, or throws new light upon biblical 
speech. An ancient palace is exhumed on the site of Nineveh, 
and in the record left by its builder we read an account of his 
attempt to destroy the kingdom of Judah. A traveler passing 
through Moab comes across an ancient stone, and new data are 
revealed of King Mesha’s conflict with the kingdom of Israel. 
Some peasants stumble upon the archives of Egyptian kings, and 
as a result the history of Jerusalem is traced back to a period five 
hundred years before David made it the capital of his kingdom. 
And so again recent excavations conducted by German archzol- 
ogists at a mound in northern Syria have brought to light 
material of the greatest interest and value to biblical lore. 

For a long time Semitic scholars felt justified in looking fora 
rich yield from the explorer’s spade in this region. The territory 
lying between the Orontes and the Taurus range is dotted with 
mounds of the artificial character of which there was no doubt. 
Moreover, many of the so-called Hittite monuments were found 
in this region and lastly from Egyptian, biblical, and more 
especially Assyrian sources, it was evident that great political 
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activity once prevailed here. The Assyrian records tell of many 
a bloody conflict waged against the principalities into which the 
territory was split up, and the many names of towns mentioned 
by the Assyrian conquerors furnish an index for the thickness of 
the population. Ten years ago a German scholar, Dr. F. von 
Luschan, formed the plan of attacking one of these mounds that 
appeared especially promising. It was known among the natives 
as Sendschirli, ¢. ¢., chain—a name suggested probably by its 
appearance, which is long and narrow. Situated at the foot of 
the Taurus mountains, some sixty miles above Antioch, it 
bordered on the highway leading from Assyria to the Mediter- 
ranean, and at the same time formed a natural barrier against 
advance to the north. Sufficient interest having been aroused in 
Luschan’s project to lead to the formation of a special ‘Orient 
Committee’”’ in Germany, an expedition.was sent out in the spring 
of 1888, the success of which prompted further diggings in 1890 
and 1891. The first-fruits have now been made public, and one 
is warranted in classing the German undertaking among the 
most significant of this age of Oriental explorations. Although 
only a portion of the mound has been explored, the remains 
of several large buildings have been exhumed, containing mag- 
nificent sculptures, besides a large number of minor objects. 
Several walls have been traced, adapted by means of numerous 
little towers for the defense of the place, and in the third place, 
inscriptions have been found both at Sendschirli and in a neigh- 
boring place known as Gerdschin. It is the inscriptions that 
furnish the clue to the identification of the place. 

Strange to say, while the sculptures of Sendschirli show all 
the characteristics of “ Hittite” art, no Hittite inscription was met 
. with. Instead we have a magnificent monolith covered with 
cuneiform characters and three monuments with “Aramaic” inscrip- 
tions. The Assyrian monument turns out to be one erected by 
the famous Esarhaddon, who ruled over Assyria from 681 to 
668 B.C. This is the king, it will be remembered, whose name 
is recorded in II Kings, 19: 37, as the successor of Sennacherib.* 


*The murder of Sennacherib is referred to in a Babylonian chronicle in these in- 
_ teresting words : “On the twentieth of Tebet, Sennacherib was murdered by his son in 
an uprising, after having ruled over Assyria twenty-three years.” 
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According to his annals, all the rulers of Palestine and the Phe- 
nician coast were forced to do his bidding, and among these 
rulers he mentioned ‘“Manasseh of Judza.” Esarhaddon also 
undertook several campaigns against Egypt, in the third of which 
he succeeded in capturing the city of Memphis. This occurred 
in the eleventh year of his reign, and the monument at Sendschirli 
is devoted to a record of this triumphant event. In addition to 
the inscription there is a pictorial representation on the stone of 
the king himself in the act of holding two captives by means of 
ropes which have been cruelly drawn through their lips. These 
captives appear to be Tarku, the king of Egypt and Ethiopia, 
and, as I conclude from a reference in the Babylonian Chronicle 
B (col. iv, 27), Ushankhuri his son, though Schrader and others 
take one of the two to be Ba’alu king of Tyre. It must have 
been on his return from Egypt that Esarhaddon passed through 
Sendschirli, and left this monument in the place, partly to satisfy 
his thirst for glory and in part, no doubt, to serve as a warning 
against would-be opponents of Assyria’s all-grasping control. 

The monument furnishes a valuable date for the age of the 
building in the courtyard in which it was discovered. At the 
same time, Esarhaddon’s omission to make any reference to 
Sendschirli itself is sufficient ground for concluding that no 
opposition to his sovereignty came from this district. As a 
matter of fact, Sidon alone of all places lying to the west of the 
Euphrates endeavored to throw off the yoke of Assyria during 
Esarhaddon’s reign. The other principalities, Judza, Moab, 
Edom, Tyre, and the whole of northern Syria, bought their peace 
- by a show of submission. About a century and a half previous, 
however, the situation was different, and it is to this period that 
we are carried back by the “Aramaic” inscriptions. 

A survey of the situation is essential to an understanding of 
these inscriptions. At that time (745-727 B. C.) Tiglethpileser 
III. sat on the throne of Assyria. He was a usurper who, profit- 
ing by the dissensions that so frequently arose from the rivalry 
between Babylonia and Assyria, succeeded in establishing a new 
dynasty. He was probably a Babylonian by birth, and upon 
mounting the throne exchanged his name Pul for one that was 
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famous in the land as the author of Assyria’s greatness some 
four centuries previous. The change of dynasty was the signal 
for a general uprising in the lands that were obliged to acknowl- 
edge the sovereignty of Assyria,and hence Tiglethpileser is busy 
during the greater part of his reign in expeditions to the north, 
east, and west for the purpose of reéstablishing Assyria’s control 
over the lands conquered by Shalmaneser II. about a century 
earlier. As in the days of the latter, the fortunes of the two 
Hebrew kingdoms are bound up with those of the Phoenician 


coast and Syria proper, and it is one of the most valuable services’ 


rendered to the study of biblical history by the Assyrian records, 
that it enables us to bring the events chronicled in the Books of 
Kings into their proper connection with the political movements 
of the times. In the days of Shalmaneser, Ahab, the king of 
Israel, joins a grand coalition of twelve ‘rulers of Palestine and 
Syria to withstand the onslaught of the Assyrian armies, and 
accordingly, after the defeat of the “alliance,” he shares the fate 
of his associates in being forced to pay tribute to Assyria. In 
the days of Tiglethpileser III., the southern Hebrew kingdom 
becomes involved in the political turmoil, and the Assyrian con- 
queror deals severely with both Azariah of Judah and Menahem, 
the king of Israel. 

Unfortunately the section of Tiglethpileser’s cylinder devoted 
to an account of his relations with the Hebrew kingdoms is in a 
bad state of preservation. But for this, we would have many an 
interesting detail to add to the brief account of his Palestinian 
campaigns in the fifteenth chapter of II Kings, where, it is inter- 
esting to note in passing, Pul, the real name of Tiglethpileser, 
occurs by the side of his royal one. Still the broader aspect of 
the events which shook central and southern Palestine in its 
foundations is indicated by the parallel to the struggle going 
on in northern Syria. Tiglethpileser overruns the entire region 
up to the Taurus range, and in the same list with Menahem 
of Samaria he places Rezin of Damascus, Hiram of Tyre, 
_ Sibittibil of Byblos, Pisiris of Carchemish, Ini-ilu of Hamath, 
Panammu of Sam’al, and more the like—all paying tribute to 
him. 
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The “Aramaic” monuments of Sendschirli throw an unexpected 
light upon this period. On all three of the inscriptions we read 
a name identical with one of the kings whom Tiglethpileser 
includes in the above list—namely, Panammu of Sam’al, and as 
a further aid to identification, one of the inscriptions begins, 
“I am Bar-Rekub, the son of Panammu, king of Sam/’al,* the 
servant of Tiglethpileser, the king of the four quarters of the 
earth.” The date therefore is beyond all doubt. 

It is to the memory of this Panammu that Bar-Rekub erects 
the statue which von Luschan was fortunate enough to find. 
The head and entire upper portion of the huge dolorite block 
out of which the monument was carved are missing, but the body 
containing the inscription and the feet are preserved. The mere 
fact that the inscription, which consists of twenty-three lines, 
shows the old Phoenician characters, the letters having very much 
the same form as on the Moabite stone, and that the language is 
Aramaic, though bearing a closer resemblance to Hebrew than 
the Aramaic of later days, is quite as important as the contents 
of the inscription itself. The monument furnishes a northern 
limit for Aramaic speech at this early period, its southern limit 
being the Arabian peninsula; and in the light of this discovery 
one can understand how a few centuries later, Aramaic should 
have succeeded in replacing Hebrew as the popular tongue of 
Palestine, and in maintaining its position there through the period 
of Greek and Roman supremacy down to the Mohammedan con- 
quest. The story that Bar-Rekub has to tell, gives a vivid picture 
of the political conditions prevailing at the time, and in this 
respect may be regarded as complementary to biblical and Assyr- 
ian narratives. Some of the events referred to, moreover, are 
curiously paralleled in Hebrew history, and serve to bring out in 
sharper outline the human features of this history. 

Bar-Rekub begins by recalling the marvelous preservation of 
his father at a time of general uprising directed against the reign- 
ing house of Sam’al. In the course of the outbreak Bar-Sur, the 
father of Panammu, together with seventy “brothers,” were killed, 
Panammu alone surviving the slaughter. One is involuntarily 

* Written with sH in the Sendschirli inscription ; in the Assyrian documents with s. 
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reminded, as Professor D. H. Muller suggests, of the occurrence 
that took place among the Israelites after the death of Gideon. 
Seventy “sons” of the latter were put to death by Abimelech, 
and only one escaped. The use of the word “brothers” in the 
one case, as that of “sons” in the other, must be understood in 
accordance with Oriental usage as members of the household. 
As for the number seventy, the suggestion which naturally occurs 
to one that it is a round number, used in a rough way much as we 
speak of “scores of people,” is strengthened by its re-occurrence 


in another biblical incident similar to the above two. Jehu 


mounts the throne, killing Ahab and seventy “sons.” 

One of the immediate results of the internal disturbances was 
a scarcity of food. This was a natural consequence of the devas- 
tation which reached such a degree that, as Bar-Rekub puts it, 
“the number of destroyed towns outnumbered the populated 
ones ;” but instead of being attributed to this cause, the famine is 
represented as a punishment sent by the god Hadad for the out- 
rages that were committed in the country. Corn, wheat, and 
barley rose in price “until half a measure of wheat cost a shekel, 
and a measure of barley cost a shekel, and a liquid measure of 
certain drinks cost a shekel.” It is interesting to compare this 
with Elisha’s prophecy concerning the delivery of Samaria from 
the famine incident to the long siege by Ben-Hadad, the king of 
Aram : ‘Tomorrow a measure of fine meal will be offered for a 
shekel, and two measures of barley for a shekel at the gate (#.¢., 
the market) of Samaria.” Ben-Hadad abandoned the siege 
because of a rumor that the Egyptians in the south and the Hit- 
tites in the north had combined at the instance of the king of 
Israel for an attack upon Aram from two sides. 

The land of Sam’al is included in the Khatti, or Hittite land, 
by the Assyrian monarchs, and now that some of these Hittites 
are in trouble, they turn for protection to Assyria. Panammu 
makes a pact with the king of Assyria, sending him presents 
and agreeing to become a follower in his camp. In return Tig- 
lethpileser recognizes Panammu as the rightful king, and removed 
the “stone of destruction.” Tranquility was restored. Those 
who had been thrown in prison by the rebel authorities were set 
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free, the women too were liberated, buildings were restored, food 
and drink became plentiful so that “prices fell.” Assyria was, 
however, the real gainer by the situation. Henceforth the king 
of Sam’al became merely the servant of the Assyrian monarch. 
Tiglethpileser pursued much the same policy of interference as 
in the kingdom of Israel, only that in the case of the latter a 
rebel was pitted against an usurper. According to his own nar- 
rative, Tiglethpileser abetted the cause of Hosea against Pekach 
and by the powerful aid of Assyria, the former was established 
on the throne. As a matter of course, a large tribute was sent 
by King Hosea to his powerful master. 

Panammu keeps faith with Tiglethpileser. He follows him 
on his expeditions ‘from the rising sun to the setting thereof.” 
In return Tiglethpileser enlarges the territory entrusted to Pan- 
ammu. The latter dies in Tiglethpileser’s camp at Damascus. 
He is deeply mourned by the king and his army. In solemn 
procession the body is carried to its final resting-place in Sam’al, 
much as Jacob’s body is borne from Egypt to Palestine. “And 
I Bar-Rekub,” the inscription goes on to say, ‘because of the 
merit of my father, and because of my own merit, was established 
on the throne of my father, Panammu, the son of Bar-Sur by my 
lord the king of Assyria.” 

The opening words of the second of Bar-Rekub’s inscriptions 
quoted above show that the position of dependency was main- 
tained in the days of Panammu’s successor. No attempt is 
made to throw off the foreign yoke, and Bar-Rekub devotes 
himself. 

An earlier phase of the history of the district is revealed by 
the third monument, which moreover adds to our knowledge of 
the religious ideas prevailing in ancient Syria. It is a represen- 
tation of the god Hadad, accompanied by a dedicatory inscrip- 
tion of Hadad. The name of the devotee who erects the image 
is again Panammu, but a different Panammu, as his father’s name 
Karal, shows. That he is older than Panammu, the son of Bar- 
Sur, is proven by the characters on the monument, which shows 
a more archaic type as well as by the express mention of Pan- 
ammu, the son of Karal, in the inscription of Bar-Rekub, as that 
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of an earlier ruler. The Sendschirli inscriptions thus furnish us 
with a list of five rulers, namely : 

Karal, 

Panammu, 

Bar-Sur, 

Panammu II., 

Bar-Rekub. 

Whether Bar-Sur follows immediately upon Panammu I. is 

not certain, but quite likely, since it was quite customary for the 


grandson to take the name of his grandfather. So the two Ben- 


hadads of Aram stand in this relation to one another. Panammu 
II. being the contemporary of Tiglethpileser III., Karal’s reign 
may be approximately placed at the end of the ninth century, 
or contemporaneous with Shalmaneser II. (860-825) and King 
Ahab. Shalmaneser II. indeed makes mention of the country of 
Sam’al, and through him we learn of a sixth and still earlier ruler, 
Khanu, the son of Gabar, who is associated with four other North- 
Syrian chiefs in warding off the attack of Assyrian arms. This 
took place at the beginning of Shalmaneser’s reign. Some years 
later, when the latter again turned to the west for the purpose of 
crushing the opposition of central Syrian and Palestinian princes 
—Ahab among them—Khanu preferred to acknowledge Assyrian 
supremacy without making any struggle. We may assume then 
that Karal and Panammu I. likewise were, for all practical pur- 
poses, subjects of Assyria. A difference, however, between the 
earlier and the later Panammu that cannot as yet be satisfactorily 
accounted for, is in their titles; Panammu II. calls himself king 
of Sam’al, whereas Panammu I. is the king of Ya’di. Of the 
two, the latter appears to be the more inclusive. Again, while 
Shalmaneser also speaks of the country of Sam’al, at the time of 
Tiglethpileser, it is a city. It would seem, therefore, that the 
district derived its name from the city ; and when the jurisdiction 
of the Sam’al kings was curtailed, they were known as governors 
of the old city. The etymology of Sam’al is not without interest. 
It is a well-known Semitic word, which in Hebrew, Arabic, Assyr- 
ian, and Syriac, signifies the “left.” It is thus the complement 
of “Yemen,” which means “the right side ;” and we may further 
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conclude from this nomenclature that the ancient Semites were 
accustomed to guide themselves by turning to the rising sun— 
perhaps a trace of ancient sun-worship. The common Arabic name - 
for Syria, Sham is closely connected with the ancient Sham’al. 

Coming back to the inscription of the earlier Panammu, we 
find it taken up with the praise of the power and majesty of 
Hadad, though by the side of Hadad four other deities are men- 
tioned. Two.of these are well known, and their occurrence here 
is significant, El and Shamas. The former, became the generic 
term for deity among the Assyrians, and among the Hebrews it 
was used to designate the oneand only God. Shamasis the sun-god, 
whose worship was especially prominent in southern Babylonia. 
The remaining two are peculiar to northern Syria: Reschep, who 
seems to have been a “Hittite” deity, and Rakubel, who is met 
here for the first time. Panammu attributes to Hadad and the 
associate deities his position as well as his possessions. It is they 
who have placed him on the throne and who have granted him 
whatever he has asked of them—peace and plenty. The king 
describes his land in language that is entirely biblical. “It isa 
land of barley, a land of wheat, a land of the leek.” Through 
the gods, the jurisdiction of the kings of Ya’di was increased. 
War and misfortune were kept at a distance. ‘In my days,” he 
adds, “food and drink were plentiful.’”’ After recounting a piece 
of personal history, which does not concern us here, Panammu 
closes with solemn warnings against doing injury to the stone. 
The person who dares to deface the inscription, to alter the name 
of the king, to cast the monument into water, or to burn it, or even 
to hide it from public view, or expose it to neglect—woe to him! 
The curse of Hadad is called down upon him. The name of the 
offender and that of his seed will be wiped off the face of the 
earth. ‘He will be accursed in the sight of gods and men.” 
More than one third of the entire inscription is taken up with 
this imprecation, the close resemblance of which to the phrases 
commonly found at the close of Assyrian inscriptions suggests a 
direct borrowing from the latter. In view of the close contact 
existing between Assyria and Sam’al, nothing appears more 
natural. 
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In conclusion, a few words about the deity Hadad, who is an 
interesting personage to biblical students for various reasons. 
In the proper names Ben-Hadad and Hadadezer, the well-known 
kings of Aram and of Soba, the name of the deity constitutes 
one of the elements, and it is perhaps present in Hadad of Erosis, 
36, 36. The former name signifies “the son of the god Hadad,” 
and the contemporary of Ahab calls himself thus, just as a king 
of Sam’al takes the name Bar-Rekub, that is, ‘the son of the 
deity Rekub.” The occurrence of Hadadezer in the days of 


David testifies to the worship of this deity in Syria at least a- 


century earlier than Panammu, the son of Karal. A passage in 
Zechariah (12:11), shows that at Megiddo a yearly festival 
was held in honor of Hadad, and through this same passage 
we also receive a valuable clue for determining the special 
character of this deity. He appears in Zechariah under the 
compound designation Hadad-Rimmon. Such compounds—of 
which there are many parallels in Semitic mythology—point to 
a combination of two deities of parallel attributes. Hadad-Rim- 
mon accordingly is equivalent to saying that Hadad is Rimmon. 
Now the god Rimmon or Ramman is well known from Assyrian 
monuments. He is the god of thunder, and then of storms in gen- 
eral. Kings of Babyloniaand Assyria, as early as the fourteenth 
century before this era, declare themselves to be worshipers of 
this deity. The identification of Hadad with Ramman accord- 
ingly suggests that the former was of a violent character, suitable 
as the head of a pantheon for warlike groups such as the ancient 
inhabitants of the Sam’al district must have been. Gods who 
manifest themselves in storm and wind are generally found asso- 
ciated with a mountain, and the Taurus range at the northern 
boundary of Syria fulfills the conditions for what was perhaps 
the original seat of Hadad. From the extreme north, the wor- 
ship of the deity made its way to the south and as early as the 
fifteenth century B.C. the name of the deity under the form 
Addu—a contraction apparently of Adadu—enters as an element 
in the proper names of inhabitants of Phoenicia and Palestine." 
The Sendschirli monument thus adds an interesting chapter to 
®Cf, Rib-Addu and Viptakh-Addu in the El-Amarna tablets. 
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the history of this deity, and accounts for the popularity that he 
continued to enjoy for such a long range of centuries, down in 
fact to the Greco-Roman period where Hadad is still known as 
the “king of the gods.” 


For the benefit of those interested in these remarkable monuments of Sendschirli, 
a list of the chief publications that have appeared bearing on the subject is subjoined : 
(1) First in order comes the publication of the Berlin Museum itself, under the title 
“Ausgrabungen in Sendschirli I.” (1893). The chapters in the first part have been pre- 
pared by Dr. Luschan, Profs. Schrader and Sachau. (2) Die Altsemitischen Inschrif-' 
ten von Sendscherli, by Prof. David Heinrich Miiller in the Zeitschrift fuer die Kunde 
des Morgenlandes, Vol. VII., Nos. 2 and 5. (3) Les Deux Inscriptions heteennes de 
Zindjirli, by Prof. Joseph Halevy in the Revue Semitique, Vol. I., Nos. 2, 3, 
4, and Vol. II., No.1. (4) Theodor Néldeke’s review of the Berlin publication in the 
Zeitschrift der Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesells., XLVII., pp. 96-105. (5) J. A. Craig in 
the Academy, 1893, p. 441, and (after the above article had been sent to the printers) 
(6) The Excavations at Sendschirli, by Prof. D. H. Miiller in the Contemporary Review 
for April, 1894. 
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HOW MUCH DO I STUDY THE BIBLE, AND HOW? 


RESPONSES TO THIS QUESTION FROM WoRKING Pastors. 


IV.—REv. Proressor BURNHAM, 
Hamilton, N. Y. 


V.—REv. W. H. P. FAUNCE, 
Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, New York. 


The Bible is with me the great subject of study. I give to it 
from two to five hours daily, sometimes more, exclusive of the 
time given to teaching it to others. The kinds of study are 
varied. I study it sometimes in the original languages and 
sometimes in the Revised English Version. My study is now 
that of a whole book to determine its structure, and the course 
of the thought in it; now, the careful exegesis of special pas- 
sages; again, to find in the book the material for the determina- 
tion of the isagogical facts relating to it; again, to determine 
the evidences the book contains on which to base a literary criti- 
cism of the book; now, to trace the history of the chosen nation, 
or the life of some holy man of God, so far as either of them 
appears in the book; and again, to discover the great spiritual 
and religious truths presented in the book. S. B. 


The theological seminary gave me a knowledge of almost 
everything save the thing most essential —the sacred Scriptures. 
To my class biblical theology was unknown, the Bible was with- 
out historical perspective, and a verse from the pessimism of 
Ecclesiastes was as decisive as an utterance of the Son of God. 
Only when a man emerges from this view does he reach the real 
sources of power and touch the river of God which is full of 
water. 

One man’s method may be another man’s ruin; but my own 
is as follows: 

I endeavor to keep constantly at work on two books of the 
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Bible,—or rather two periods in biblical history,—one from the 
Old Testament and the other from the New Testament. This 
involves two separate lines of study, which converge and inter- 
sect in surprising fashion. This last year I have worked at the 
period of the Exodus, and at the period covered by the first half 
of the book of the Acts. (For the last I have found very help- 
ful the outlines published by the American Institute of Sacred 
Literature.) I have avoided commentaries and harmonies and 
homiletic helps, reading first the original material, then reading 
the versions in modern languages, and then studying the period 
from the historical standpoint. I was surprised to discover what 
is doubtless familiar to others—that Exodus is the Old Testa- 
ment book of Acts, and that the period of the Acts is the time 
of the Christian Exodus. 

The year previous I studied the life of Isaiah and the life of 
Christ. Here also the interlacing of the two subjects was remark- 
able. (George Adam Smith’s “Isaiah” is the finest example I 
know of what wealth may come to the preacher though the 
steadfast pursuit of the historical method). 

I have never been able to accomplish anything by giving the 
famous ‘one half hour a day.” That sounds so easy and is so 
hard. I give a whole morning or evening to the work twice in 
the week. This is woefully little, but more is impossible. 

I never study the Bible with a view to making sermons, The 
homiletic purpose vitiates the historical study, while on the con- 
trary, the historical study leads into the richest homiletic fields. 
To grasp the leading “motives” of a period in the revelation is 
to thrust one’s roots into inexhaustible supplies. To reconstruct 
mentally and spiritually a part of the sacred history is to con- 
struct potentially a hundred sermons. Such knowledge is like 
Aaron’s rod that budded when “laid up before the Lord.” The 
word of God is alive. It is given to us not as a graven granite 
block, but as a forest is given to the botanist and the orni- 
thologist. 

When I began to preach, the “word-study” of the Bible 
seemed to me most important. It certainly is essential to know 
the meaning of such epoch-making words as faith, parousia, aton. 
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This, however, would be far more important if the Bible were a 
scientific treatise or a legal document. Next I became in- 
terested in the “study of the Bible by books.” This must 
ever be a source of endless delight. But both these methods 
lead up to a “study of periods,” in what is at the same 
time a historic evolution and a divine revelation. To know the 
formative periods in Judaism and the birth-period of Christianity 
is to apprehend, with ever growing distinctness and ever increas- 
ing joy, Christ himself. W. H. P. F. 
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CHRISTOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE HIGHER 
CRITICISM. 


By the REVEREND PRESCOTT F. JERNEGAN, 
Middletown, Conn. 


The appeal to the authority of Christ in pending questions of biblical critt- 
cism.—Four possible views.—Christ knew the historical facts involved and 
revealed them.—Or, He knew them but withheld them.—Or, He did not know 
them nor pass upon them.—Or, He did not know them, but taught the current 
views about them as final.—Traditional conservatism holds to the first view. 
Liberal criticism holds to the second or third view—The second view to be 
preferred. —Christ was justified in not correcting erroneous views on these 
matters—His apparent justification of traditional views of the Old Testament 
can be explained. Partial knowledge is not absolute mistake. - 


Our conception of the development of the Old Testament 
Scriptures involves weighty Christological conclusions, either as 
postulates or as inferences. One’s view of the composition of 
these writings is largely determined by or determines one’s doc- 
trine of the Christ-mind. Either the traditionalist is right in his 
assumption that Christ pronounced authoritatively on questions 
of criticism, or the radical, in his inference that Christ’s knowl- 
edge was either naturally limited or voluntarily withheld. The 
frequent appeal to the authority of Christ as the final test of 
critical questions has too often failed adequately to discriminate 
the elements of the problem. The present discussion is an 
attempt to analyze the implications of this appeal and to con- 
sider one of them in detail. 

Our Lord either knew or did not know the critical facts in 
question. In the first case he either revealed or concealed the 
truth; in the second he was either ignorant or mistaken. Thus. 
four views of his teachings are possible : 

(1) If Christ knew the precise historical facts, and his 


recorded statements literally and adequately represent these 
420 
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facts, the traditional conceptions of Christ and of criticism are 
justified. 

(2) If Christ knew the facts to be such as the advanced 
critics suppose, yet withheld them, the critics are approved, but 
Christ is to be vindicated. 

(3) If Christ had no primary knowledge of the facts but 
taught the current views, though not regarding them as neces- 
sarily final, there is no high court of appeal. The problems of 
criticism must, in that case, be settled by purely literary canons. 

(4) If Christ regarded and taught as final conclusions the 
views traditionally accredited to him, and these views are incor- 
rect, an appeal to his authority is obviously idle, and our concep- 
tion of his nature must be greatly altered. 

The last three possibilities are almost equally repugnant to 
the conservative critic. Concealment, ignorance, or error he 
is loth to attribute to the great Teacher. But if we assume that 
the conclusions of liberal criticism are essentially true, we are 
compelled to choose one of these three explanations. Practically 
the choice lies between the hypothesis of silence and that of 
ignorance, as seen in “(2)” and “(3),” since either adequately 
explains the alleged variance of Christ’s assertions with the facts, 
and is less antagonistic than ‘(4)’ to the accepted views of our 
Lord’s nature. The hypothesis of ignorance is, perhaps, most 
favorably received by a majority of those who feel compelled to 
accept the more revolutionary conclusions of historical criticism, 
but that of silence is here presented as offering an easier solu- 
tion to many minds, and being in general worthy of more con- 
sideration that it usually receives. 

The question at issue lies almost equally in the field of 
exegesis and that of ethics. We shall undertake to show, first, 
the legitimacy of silence on Christ’s part in view of certain gen- 
eral characteristics of his mission and teaching; and, secondly, 
the adequacy of this explanation in the crucial case of the whole 
controversy—Matt. 22: 41-46. 

I. Was it justifiable for Christ to leave uncorrected erroneous 
views of the details of the authorship and composition of the 
_ Old Testament? Here are two questions: (1) Was it obliga- 
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tory to communicate all the truth? (2) Was it right to confirm 
error by maintaining the accepted views ? 

In reply to the first question we should say that there is no 
reason for attributing to Christ any subordinate aims not directly 
contributory to his main purpose. His life was, perhaps, the 
most concentrated in aim ever lived. His ministry was brief, 
his diversions few, his extraneous teaching practically mi/. His 
activity was centered in the impartation of the essential principles 
of his kingdom. 

The historical setting and theological implications of this con- 
crete religion were but dimly shadowed forth by the Savior. 
This is well said by the author of God in His World (pp. 
148-9): ‘We see the God in Christ in the fact that he never 
suggested enigmas of Providence, free will, foreknowledge, 
the origin of evil. The problematic situations presented to 
him in the cases of the tribute money, the sinful woman, the 
woman who had seven husbands, did not elicit from him any 
discussion of them or any attempt at their solution. He taught 
through parables, and the parable is an evasion of mental 
analysis.” 

Christ’s immediate and pressing aim was to authenticate him- 
self and his teachings as Messianic. It is chiefly for this pur- 
pose that he refers to the Old Testament. For this end two 
things were essential. First, that the book should be from 
God; and, secondly, that it should prophesy of him what he 
claimed. 

Assuming still the truth of liberal criticism, is not the Old 
Testament as divine in origin if written by one hundred men as 
by thirty? Is it not equally from God if a copy of a compila- 
tion or a duplicate of an autograph? Is it not as really, though 
differently, from God if we regard it as a final revelation in sub- 
stance, though not in form, as if we attempt to stamp human 
words with a mechanical divine imprint ? 

Opposed to this view stands only the illogical assertion that if 
the Bible be false in any particular, it is untrustworthy as a whole ; 
a statement as true as that a man, to know anything, must know 
everything. Such is the state of our knowledge that the most 
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we can say is, that if any part of the Bible falsifies history or 
betrays our fundamental convictions, that part is not from God. 
The facts concerning details of authorship, composition and 
exegesis might have been widely different from what the Jews of 
Christ’s day supposed, even such as would have destroyed their 
faith in the divine origin of the Bible, yet its essential teachings 
have come from God. If this be possible, it cannot be con- 
sidered necessary that Christ should have vindicated every detail 
of its literary development. The naked assertion of its divine 
authority was both intrinsically true and. sufficient for the Jews, 
who were already convinced of the fact. 

Equally consistent with the results of liberal criticism is. the 
Messianic character of the Old Testament. If Christ transcended 
the prophetic descriptions of himself why.should not the latter 
equally surpass, in their content, the intelligent vision of the 
prophet? ‘Prophecy is not history written beforehand.” Rather 
is it ideal anticipation with historical fulfillment. As Lyman 
Abbott has recently expressed himself: ‘ History is greater than 
prophecy, because God’s providence is greater than man’s 
inspired imagination.” Let it be granted that the primary 
reference of the prophecies was as much to contemporaneous as 
to coming events; to an earthly as much as to a divine ruler; if 
they still contain the potent germ of a Messianic hope there 
would seem to be no reason why Christ should vindicate to the 
Jews the details of the inspiration and deliverance of these 
oracles. His object was that they should accept his word and 
should do so only from a just belief in the authority of the Old 
Testament. Provided that belief had a legitimate objective 
basis it was not of paramount importance that its subjective 
ground be just in every detail. 

II. Will this theory satisfactorily explain the actual instances 
of Christ’s apparent justification of traditional views of the Old 
Testament ? 

A case containing every essential element of the problem 
before us is found in Matt. 22: 41-46 (cf. Mark 12: 35-37; Luke 
20: 41-44): 
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Now while the Pharisees were gathered together, Jesus asked them a 
question, saying, What think ye of the Christ? whose son is he? They say 
unto him, Zhe son of David. He said unto them, How then doth David in 
the Spirit call him Lord, saying, 

The Lord said unto my Lord, 

Sit thou on my right hand, 

Till I put thine enemies underneath thy feet ? 

If David then calleth him Lord, how is he his son? And no one was able to 
answer him a word, neither durst any man from that day forth ask him any 
more questions. 

The traditionalist view of this passage is represented by 
Bishop Ellicott: ‘What we may deduce from this passage is 
this, first, that the psalm was written by David ..... ; 
secondly, that David was here writing by direct inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost ; thirdly, that the reference to the Messiah is so 
distinct that David may be regarded as consciously speaking of 
him.”* 

We undertake to show that if this psalm were neither of 
Davidic authorship nor conscious Messianic reference, Christ might 
still have used it as he has, and be justified in the resulting con- 
firmation of error. 

The incident in Matt. 22: 41-46 occurred on Tuesday of pas- 
sion week. The day seems to have been largely occupied in 
discussions between Christ and his enemies in Jerusalem, of which 
this instance is the culmination. The order and spirit of these 
scenes is significant : 

1. The withered fig-tree, Matt. 21 : 20-22. 

2. Christ’s authority questioned, Matt. 21 : 23-27. 

3. Three parables against the Pharisees, Matt. 21 : 28-22: 14. 

4. Question concerning tribute money, Matt. 22: 15-22. 

5. Question of the Sadducees about the resurrection, Matt. 
22 : 23-33. 

6. Question of a lawyer as to the “great commandment,” 
Matt. 22: 34-40. 

7. Christ’s question in return: ‘What think ye of the Christ, 
whose son is he?’”’ Matt. 22: 41-46. 

The temper of the Pharisees is indicated in Matt. 22:15: 


* Christus Comprobator, London, 1892, p. 174. 
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“Then went the Pharisees and took counsel how they might 
ensnare him in his talk.” His last word in his discussion with 
the elders about his authority was: ‘Neither tell I you by what 
authority I do these things.” The three parables were directed 
against the Pharisees. Of his reply concerning the tribute 
money we read: they ‘were not able to take hold of the saying 
before the people.” The Sadducees were summarily silenced. 
The lawyer was so treated that ‘no man after that durst ask him 
(Christ) any questions.” 

_ Thus, on the one side there is an attempt to entrap Christ by - 
puzzling queries, and on the other a refusal to respond or a 
baffling reply as ingenious as honest. The contrast between the 
statements: ‘a lawyer asked him a question tempting him,” and 
“Jesus asked them a question,” brings out the retaliatory nature 
of Christ’s words. It suggests that Christ will confute the 
Pharisees with their own logic. Every proposition of the Master’s 
is one which they already hold. He simply shows them the con- 
clusions that should be drawn from what they, at least, regard as 
established premises. He demonstrates their inconsistency in 
not admitting that the Messiah is greater than David. This only 
was essential to his immediate purpose. The passage is a lesson 
in logic not in criticism. There are three facts premised, and a 
conclusion drawn: 

(1) The Christ is David’s son. 

(2) A Jewish father would not address one who was merely 
his son as his superior. 

(3) David does so address the Messiah (“my Lord.”) 

(4) Therefore the Christ is more than merely a son of 
David. 

. Our Savior appeals to the general testimony of Scripture 
respecting the ancestry of the Christ; to its particular testimony 
as to David’s address to the Messiah; and to a social custom 
grounded both in their Scriptures and their life. His attitude is 
not that of assertion or explanation; in other words, his language 
is neither dogmatic nor exegetic. The fact that his evident pur- 
pose is to confound the Pharisees, and that he is so careful to 
throw the burden of the premises upon them is sufficient to com- 
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pel us to refrain from drawing any positive conclusions from this 
passage as to what Christ would teach on the questions of biblical 
criticism involved. 

It is not desired, however, to represent this contention of 
Christ’s as having for its sole purpose the discomfiture of the 
Pharisees. We may well regard this scene as being implicitly 
one of the final declarations of Christ’s Messiahship, as was his 
triumphal entry two days before. Possibly we may go still fur- 
ther with Godet, who says that this passage is a ‘purposed 
anticipatory refutation of the later charges of the Sanhedrin that 
he was guilty of blasphemy in making himself the Son of God.” 
Such an aim, if it be granted, does not, we judge, materially 
affect the question of Christ’s attitude towards the Scriptures. 

It will still be inconceivable to many that Christ should have 
appealed to David and his prophetic insight were it not actually 
the case that David wrote Psalm 110, and wrote it with a con- 
scious anticipation of the Messiah. Suppose, then, that Nathan 
was the author, and referred, by “my lord,” to David. It might 
still be maintained that David was a type of the Messiah, though 
the prophet was not conscious of the fact. The prophecy would 
be seen, however, to find its historical and complete fulfillment in 
Christ. He brings to light that salvation which the prophets had 
sought in vain to understand, though they themselves prophesied 
concerning it. It is not necessary to demonstrate this supposition. 
Its bare plausibility excludes an unconditional appeal to the 
authority of Christ. We are compelled to hold him responsible 
only for the essential truth of his interpretation of the Psalm. 
This aim seems equally well realized in the critical as in the tra- 
ditional view. 

We have still to consider more explicitly whether Christ could 
justly confirm error. Our view here will depend on our ability 
to discriminate between partial knowledge and an absolute mis- 
take. Had the Jews conceived that the Old Testament did not 
prophesy of a Messiah this would have been unqualified error. 
But assuming that David did not write Psalm 110, how far was 
the belief in the Davidic authorship erroneous? Entirely so 
from a formal point of view. But this relative error must be 
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judged in relation to its bearing on the religious life of the 
hearers. Faith in Jehovah and his eternal promises was the end 
sought in all their knowledge. Their conviction that David was 
the author of this Psalm deepened their faith in God. Nor was 
this conviction of the Davidic authorship of the Psalm an error in 
relation to their moral and religious life. The ideas suggested 
to their minds by the thought of David writing this Psalm were, 
on the whole, correct, and calculated to promote a reverence for 
God and his truth. As they dwell on this thought they see God 
speaking to man; they see the piercing ken of divinity parting - 
the veil of human ignorance; they see the divine hope that is 
the illumination of our race shining so bright as to divert atten- 
tion from the human medium. Religiously speaking, it is of 
relatively small importance who the Hebrew seer was, provided 
we have good evidence that the Psalm arose in the order of God’s 
revelation, and bears the stamp of Jesus Christ and of history 
for the justification of its essential teaching. The end of religi- 
ous instruction is not to create and carry along an accurate under- 
standing of every detail. The mind is not so constituted, either 
in its individual or its national development, as to perceive imme- 
diately any great truth in the perfect exactitude of all its rela- 
tions. To have attempted to readjust radically the views of the 
Jews regarding the composition of the Scriptures would have 
involved an inevitable sacrifice of the possibility of influencing 
the broad current of this moral and religious thought. Christ 
came to save, not to educate. It was better that his hearers 
should be left in life-long error as to details than that their lives 
should go astray for lack of essentials. 

Christ said: “I have yet many things to say unto you, but 
ye cannot bear them now” (John 16:12). He said again: 
“Unto you it is given to know the mysteries of the kingdom of 
heaven, but to them it is not given” (Matt. 13:11). That he 
had an exoteric and an esoteric doctrine is further exemplified in 
the parable of the sower by his private explanation of his 
public teaching. Not that his teachings on the one hand to 
the passing crowd and on the other to his disciples were 
contradictory, but that the latter were more explicit; less 
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veiled with figure and less obscured by silences. He leaves. 
uncorrected, not to say confirms, erroneous impressions, as that 
virtue resided in or was transmitted through the hem of his gar- 
ment (Mark 5:25-34). Inevitable and innumerable misconcep- 
tions of his character and doctrine arose, but the instances where, 
as in the case of the death of Lazarus (John 11: 11-14), he cor- 
rected a mistaken interpretation of his language are conspicious 
by their infrequency. Why, then, he should have attempted to 
convey to his hearers critical facts respecting the Old Testament 
that did not contribute materially to his main purpose, that were 
not inconsistent with the essential truth and religious significance 
of the current views, that would have excited needless opposi- 
tion, that were, finally, beyond the intelligent comprehension of 
an undeveloped historical sense, it is impossible to see. 

The view of the Great Teacher here presented is believed to 
be an exaltation of his wisdom and goodness. It is the doctrine 
not of Jesuitism but of common sense. It is one of the two 
reasonable solutions of the Christological difficulties resulting 
from the conclusions of modern biblical criticism. 


A HEBREW POLITICAL ROMANCE. 


By JAMES A. DUNCAN, 
Denver, Colo. 


The neglect of the Apocrypha and what ts lost by it—A Jewish novel in 
the book of Judith—Date and plan of the book.—Historical material adapted 


in the plot.—The story of the book.—Its influence on the national history of 


the Jews.—Its teachings as to Jewish thought and theology of its time. 


In the Septuagint version of the Old Testament, and also in 
some copies of our English Bible there are certain books called 
collectively the Apocrypha. These books, because, perhaps, 
they are regarded as not belonging to the canon of scripture by 
protestant Christianity, have been little read or studied, and gen- 
erally considered worthless, as though the Jewish mind could 
produce nothing of worth from a purely literary point of view. 
In maintaining this attitude toward these books I think that 
we have deprived ourselves of a great deal. The Apocrypha 
may have very little value as far as immediate religious matters 
are concerned, but it has very great value, a value altogether too 
lightly esteemed, in other directions. The books composing it 
are valuable as the literary remains of a great people during an 
exceedingly important period of their history. But for these writ- 
ings nearly four hundred years of Jewish history would be 
wrapped in almost impenetrable obscurity. They contain his- 
tory, traditions, and almost, if not quite, all the romance written 
by the Jews. We have here especially a revelation of the public 
mind; the inner thought of the-people during these “four cen- 
turies of silence.” 

The historical books of the Old Testament give us a very 
vivid, and, at the same time, very accurate account of Jewish 
history. The prophetical books are filled with the highest ideals 
of the greatest Jewish thinkers. The Old Testament as a whole 
may, I think, be justly termed the Israelito-pedia, or the educa- 
tion and training of the Israelites from the childhood of the 
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race. But about four hundred years before this nation is finally 
scattered to the four corners of the earth, the canon of the Old 
Testament closes. It is very important for the student of his- 
’ tory, and especially of religious history, to learn something of 
this period. We can learn from various sources how the Jews 
were acted upon. We know from other history how, for a long 
time, Palestine was between the upper and the nether mill-stone. 
But what were their thoughts, and feelings, and hopes, and fears 
during these four hundred years, while this grind of contending 
armies was in progress? The Apocryphal books partly answer 
this question. 

In looking over these writings, we find some things for which 
we are hardly prepared. We have not been in the habit of 
thinking of the Jew asa novelist, and yet here in the heart of 
the Apocrypha is without doubt a Hebrew novel, called the 
Book of Judith. The writer, as is frequently the case in Jewish 
writings, is unknown. The book has another peculiar Jewish 
trait in that it is without date. Many efforts have been made 
to determine the time at which it was written, but as there are 
great difficulties connected with whatever date is assigned, none 
has, up to the present time, been agreed upon. My own opinion 
is that it was written during the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes. 
This strange character, who was called indifferently the illustrious 
or the crazy, was one of the most bitter enemies the Jews ever 
had. Not only was he their political enemy, but what was far 
worse, he was the determined opposer of their religion. His 
avowed policy was to endeavor to force the Jews to abandon 
the worship of Jehovah. This, of course, aroused the nation as 
nothing else could do. The Maccabean war shows how the 
whole nation felt on this subject. 

There had been a great literary revival among the janns 
The sacred writings were more widely read, and more devoutly 
pondered than they had ever been before. The minds of the 
people were filled with the traditions of the race. What was 
more natural than for one, more gifted perhaps than others, to 
undertake to write a political romance, based in a measure upon 
the old-time stories, with ideal names, and yet so plain to: those 
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who read it that they could easily see the meaning, and ‘possi- 
bly be led to undertake to repeat the acts of their great ances- 
tors who had subdued armies far outnumbering their own? I 
believe this to be the key to the Book of Judith. 

' Twice, at critical periods of Israelitish history, woman played 
an exceedingly important part. Once; in the early history of the 
nation, Deborah, the energetic Bee, a woman of great sagacity 
and of unusual courage stirred up the frightened people to make 
war on their enemies. The battle was successful. Another 


woman, by a subtle subterfuge, slew, in her own tent, the leader 


of the opposing host, and the names of Deborah and Jael were 
embalmed in song, and held ever after in- high esteem. 

At another time, when the life of the nation was in great 
jeopardy, Esther, the beautiful star, by her beauty, her sagacity, 
her charming manners, her fidelity to the interests of her people, 
succeeded in having the decree for their destruction annulled. 
It is not strange, then, that one who wished to write a story for 
the purpose of stirring up the nation to strike for both civil and 
_ religious liberty, should make it the story of the prowess of a 
woman, and should make that woman a composite of Deborah, 
Jael, and Esther. 

The theme of this story is the victory over an all-conquering 
king through the strategy of a woman. The prominent figures 
are Olophernes, the commander of the forces of Nebuchodono- 
sor; and Judith, a beautiful Jewish widow. The minor figures 
are the chief men of Betulua, the home of Judith; an Ammonite 
prophet named Achior; the maid who waits on Judith; the 
townsmen and soldiers. 

The historical happenings, which seem to have been worked 
up by the writer into this story, are the defeat of Sisera, and 
that defeat of the Assyrian host so graphically poetized by 
Byron. Like the Rabshakeh sent to the gates of the city to 
demand a surrender to the Assyrian king, and who declares that 
no power has hitherto been able to stop the army of his master, 
so Olophernes boasts here of the-greatness of the conquests of 
Nebuchodonosor, and declares that the Jews shall likewise be 
forced to submit to him. The writer, with due attention to 
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details, and yet without wearying the reader as some modern 
novelists have done, vividly depicts the siege. He speaks of the 
refusal to submit to the demands of Olophernes; of Balaam-like 
utterances of the Ammonite prophet; with just enough of the 
condition of the besieged to keep the interest fully alive. Grad- 
ually, and quite artistically, the climax of the story is reached. 
The inhabitants of the town come before the chiefs and tell their 
piteous tale. The water supply has been cut off, the most 
terrible thing that could happen to the city. Each day brings 
added suffering. What can be done? Final surrender seems 
inevitable, and, since this is the case, why not surrender at once, 
and not add the pangs of hunger and thirst; the sorrow of see- 
ing children die of starvation, to the pangs of an all-too-certain 
slavery. The matter was duly considered, and it was determined 
to wait five days longer, and if relief was not afforded in some 
way to surrender the town. 

In this dire extremity, like Deborah, and Esther, Judith 
appears. She is described as a beautiful widow, who, after the 
death of her husband, had lived a very pious and secluded 
life, and had evinced her devotion to the memory of her dead 
lord by wearing only the coarsest kind of clothing. She does 
not reveal her plan to the chief, but induces him to trust the 
whole matter to her, and declares her willingness to undertake 
to save her people. Her scheme is a woman’s. It is, however, 
the scheme of a woman who is fired with fanaticism, and who 
firmly believes that any deception practiced against those who 
are laying siege to her town; or who are the avowed enemies of 
her faith; or any deed, however atrocious in itself, if levelled 
against her enemies, is entirely justifiable. She discards her 
coarse raiment, and after perfuming herself after the manner of 
her people, arrays herself so as to set off her attractive person 
to the best advantage, and armed only with her, beauty and her 
sagacity, goes forth to conquer the great army of the great king. 
Ah! Olophernes, as thou art a man, verily is thy danger great! 
What weapons of war have ever yet been forged of material 
strong enough to conquer the marvellous might of beauty ! 

Taking her maid with her, Judith goes out of the city gate, 
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and on down into the camp of the hostile army. Representing 
_ herself as one whose purpose it is to deliver the Jews into the 
hands of their enemies, she gains entrance to the tent of Olo- 
phernes. The man of war is at once taken captive by her beauty, 
and eagerly listens to all she has to tell. By prudence, she com- 
pletely disarms whatever suspicion might have been awakened, 
and on the third night, while the commander is in a drunken 
stupor, like Jael of old, she murders him, and carries his head in 
triumph to the city. The morning dawns. The besiegers learn 
what has taken place, and are filled with such terror that they 
are easily defeated, and Israel is once more free. Judith is 
praised by all the people, and lives to a good old age, dies in 
peace, and is mourned for publicly by the entire nation. Such 
is the brief outline of this very interesting Hebrew romance. 

If my theory of the time of its composition is true, who 
knows how much it might have had to do with the great upris- 
ing of the people under the Maccabees? We know what part 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin played in the history of the late war, and it 
is more than a mere fancy that sees in this novel a power to stir 
the hearts of the people of Israel. 

As to the value of this story as a reflection of the national 
mind, it shows the depth of that patriotism in which the Jews 
have ever excelled. Never has the world seen a nation pos- 
sessed of deeper devotion to their race or to their native land. 
It is true that the ideas of God possessed by the heroine were 
both crude and erroneous, yet the story calls attention to one 
fact that shows that in the heart of the nation there lay a great 
truth. Achior, standing in the presence of Olophernes says that 
the Israelites can never be conquered by his army unless they 
have committed some sin, for which it may be necessary ,for 
them to suffer. Judith, when she visits the commander makes 
the same statement. The nation felt during these last years the 
truth spoken by the prophets in other years, that the real cause 
of Israel’s suffering was Israel’s sin, and if as a nation they main- 
tained their integrity, maintained national purity, and a faith in 
God that revealed itself in outwardly noble lives, then the perpe- 
tuity of the nation would be secured. 
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Thus this Hebrew Romance telling of the triumph of Judith 


’ who possessed the beauty of Esther, the wisdom and sagacity of 


Deborah, and the stern. unwomanly’ heart of Jael, throws light 
back upon the history of Israel, and throws light within that 
period of time during which the Jews becanie a nation in a sense 
in which they had never been a nation before. 
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THE “SUFFICIENT REASON” FOR ISAIAH XL-LXVI. 


By the REVEREND T. S. Potwin, D.D., 
Hartford, Conn. 


Analysts’ view overlooks facts and conditions.—Fate of Northern Israel: 
Impending fate of Judah.—WNecessity of encouragement for the faithful.— 
Such encouragement in accord with the prophetic method.—Isaiah the one 
naturally to be looked to for encouragement at such a time.—Mention of Cyrus 
by name no objection.— Uselessness of such encouragement if coming at end of 
the exile.—Influence of such an early prophecy on Cyrus. 


Those who refer the last part of Isaiah to an author or authors 
different from Isaiah, do so, in the main, from the fact that the 
standpoint taken is that of the captivity as actually existing, and 
that consolation is offered the people in the promise of deliver- 
ance. They claim that there is an utter incongruity in present- 
ing consolation under a calamity which has not yet occurred, 
and almost an absurdity in threatening a punishment for sin and 
in the next breath comforting those who are to suffer it. 

If this is a complete and fair statement of the matter from 
the historical point of view, it cannot be denied that the argu- 
ment is with its advocates. 

But we maintain that this representation of the case over- 
looks facts and conditions which are vital in their importance, 
and are quite sufficient to reverse our judgment. If it can be 
shown that there was a “sufficient reason” for Isaiah’s having 
written all that has been traditionally attributed to him, this logi- 
cal principle debars all reasoning @ priori such as that to which I 
have referred. 

What then were the conditions which were potent enough to 
call forth in the time of the prophet the last twenty-seven chap- 
ters of the book of Isaiah? _ 

In the first place, the prophet had distinctly declared that 
conquest by Babylon and captivity were surely to be visited upon 
the nation. The effect of this announcement upon the God- 
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fearing in Jerusalem, who could not doubt the authority and the 
word of the prophet, can hardly be exaggerated. Exile had 
often been conditionally threatened against the people, but now 
for the first time was a definite sentence pronounced. They now 
know that their children’s children were to be torn from their 
homes, and made prisoners of war to the hated and idolatrous 
monarch of the East. Every personal, patriotic, and religious 
feeling or aspiration must have combined to depress their hearts, 
and fill them with the direst forebodings. What had become of 
the promise of God himself, uttered even by Isaiah, that the 
throne of David should never lack one to sit upon it? What 
had become of the promise of God to Abraham that in him 
should all nations be blessed? Where now could their hopes of 
a Messiah rest ? 

To add to the poignancy and alarm of their grief, there was 
the fate of Israel ever before their eyes. Nearly a generation 
before “the Lord had been very wroth with Israel, and had - 
begun to remove them out of his sight.” 

The heathen had been transplanted into the land of sti 
and the ten tribes had entered upon an exile in the East so 
“lost” that the world has not yet ceased to wonder after them. 
With the prospect, therefore, that the two tribes were to follow 
the ten, all pious hearts must have sunk, and God must have 
seemed to them to have left himself without witness of his faith- 
fulness. This must have been the feeling as the fated days drew 
on. And when the captivity actually occurred, and the people 
found themselves in hopeless bondage, what was to hold them 
together and to their God? What could their patriotic impulses 
feed upon if left only under the curse and calamity? By this 
time, their brethren of Israel had become inseparably mingled 
with the heathen, and no other expectation could have been 
theirs if we suppose them left without divine promise and sup | 
port. 

The lamentations of Jeremiah are the scripture evidence of 
what the imagination easily paints for us. ‘How hath the Lord 
covered the daughter of Zion with a cloud in his anger, and hath 
cast down from heaven unto the earth the beauty of Israel.” . . . 
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“Thou hast utterly rejected us, thou art very wroth against 
us.” “ How doth the city sit solitary that was full of people.” 
“Behold and see if there be any sorrow like unto my sorrow.” 

But it was not the purpose of the Lord to cast away Judah 
as Israel had been cast away. The nation was not to perish, the 
blessing of Abraham was not to fail. The Messiah was not to 
be cut off from saving his people, and being a light to the Gen- 
tiles. What now shall bear up the hearts and the hopes of the 
godly among the people? What keep their eyes fixed upon a 
more distant and glorious future? What hold them in patriotic 
unity and separateness? What make them resolved to trust in 
Jehovah that they may yet be the vehicle of salvation to the 
world? What but a prophetic word as clear and positive as 
that under which they had experienced judgment and affliction ? 

And there was what we may call a prophetic law for such a 
word. From Moses and Solomon to the last seer before the cap- 
tivity, no prophet uttered threatening of such an event without 
at some time offering hope of mercy and return, either absolutely 
or conditioned upon repentance and prayer. Notably was this 
true of Jeremiah and Amos. The former even was authorized 
to announce the term of seventy years as limiting the exile. 
Therefore, if Isaiah had not offered such consolation and ground 
of hope, he would have been an exception and a violator of the 
divine method. 

Besides, as it had fallen to him to pass beyond general and 
conditional warnings, and announce a definite and surely 
approaching calamity, to him certainly did the pious in Judah 
look to know if any hope and salvation remained. To him “the 
remnant” must have turned. 

If the two tribes were not after all to be “lost” as the ten 
were, by whose mouth should the glad word of comfort come, if 
not by Isaiah’s? And the need of support which this remnant 
felt, even beyond the darkness of the future, can be understood 
by the behavior of the proud and rebellious later in the days of 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel. The party, which put their trust in polit- 
ical combinations and the fortunes of war, must have been largely 
’ in the ascendant, and their boasting and their scoffs were an 
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additional affliction to those who revered the word of Jehovah. 
If ever a crisis in the history of God’s people called for the inter- 
vention of merciful and assuring promises, this one did. And, 
as we suppose, God did then and there direct his prophet 
Isaiah, himself, to utter the abundant consolations of these 
latest chapters. They were addressed to hearts which were 
at once patriotic and God-fearing. Though Israel were hope- 
lessly lost, Judah was not so to be. The nations of the earth 
were yet to be blessed, as declared to Abraham, the Messianic 
hopes of all true souls were not to be mocked and rendered 
vain. Hence the largely Messianic character of these chapters. 

Now, if all this had been deferred till late in the exile, it 
had probably been too late. Despair would have done its work. 
What more than a century of captivity had already done for Israel 
would have been the index finger pointing to the doom of Judah. 
Unsupported by a divine word disintegration and assimilation 
to those about them would have done their work upon the cap- 
tives from Jerusalem. The return never could have been 
achieved. 

In speaking “Comfort” by Isaiah, God simply used means 
adapted to his ends. 

But the mention of Cyrus by name, say our critics, makes 
history and not prophecy of these chapters. But did that men- 
tion require any more provision than the announcement of 
seventy years by Jeremiah as the term of the exile? Or, any 
more than in the case of Amos, when he declared that the house 
of Jacob should not be utterly destroyed, but that the tabernacle 
of David which had fallen, should be raised up? Or, any more 
than the fortelling the doom of cities and nations again and 
again by the prophets of Judah and Israel ? 

Jehovah makes it a part of his glory, according to Isaiah 
himself (42:8, 9) to declare new things and tell his people of 
them “before they spring forth.” Of this glory the critics are 
ready to rob him, if it consists in calling the name of a monarch 
yet unborn. 

But there are other things to be said regarding this calling 
Cyrus by name. Why should such emphasis be laid on the fact 
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of calling his name, if it were by a contemporary? Surely, there 
could have been nothing particularly noteworthy in naming an 
existing monach well known in the time of the writer. But if it 
were a prophetic feature, the emphasis is accounted for. 

Again, the act of Cyrus in permitting the return of the Jews 
was a very remarkable historical event, perhaps entirely without 
parallel in the history of the world. As historical students, how 
shall we account for it? In his decree, Cyrus attributes his 
action to Jehovah, the God of the despised captives. This 
knowledge of Jehovah must have come, it would seem, through 
the Jewish sacred writings brought to court by Daniel, or some 
fellow among the Hebrews, who have always known how to make 
themselves felt at the seats of power as Ezra and Nehemiah at 
the court of Artaxerxes. But which would be most likely to gain 
the attention of the monarch, the contemporary utterance of his 
name by his suffering subjects, or by being shown that the God of 
his captives, or rather the God of the captives of his old enemy, 
the Babylonian king, had pointed him out as the deliverer of his 
people long before. The re-establishment of the Jews would 
thus be made to appear as a part of Cyrus’ victory and righteous 
vengeance over Babylon. 

Yes, it was the part of Isaiah to do for the days of trembling 
and discouragement preceding the exile what Ezekiel did during 
its actual period. And their methods were not unlike. Both 
mingled terrible warnings against the proud doers of iniquity 
with sweet promises for the Godly remnant. And both conclude 
their missions with a glorious picture of Jehovah, returning to 
dwell among his people and going forth from Zion to bless and 
save mankind. 

We must say, therefore, that there was not only a sufficient 
fitness in Isaiah being the author of these chapters, but a dis- 
cernable necessity in the divine plan to bind the faithful so firmly 
together and to the worship of the true God, that all the luxury 
and allurements and all the idolatry of Babylon could not cor- 
rupt them and bring to naught the work of God in and through 
them. 


THE SONS OF GOD AND THE DAUGHTERS 
OF MEN.' GENESIS VI. 


By WILLIAM R. HARPER. 
The University of Chicago. 


Prophecy of the future, the present, the past.—Introductory questions relat- — 
ing to the story of the sons of God and the daughters of men.—The sons of God, 
who were they?’—Other important scriptural expressions in the passage.— 
The outside material in reference to angels, demons, giants.—The results of the 
comparison.—The purpose of the introduction of this story. ; 


The word “prophecy,” it should be remembered, is of wider 
meaning than is usually accepted. The great aim of the prophet 
was to communicate to the people about him divine instruction. 
In each case he had received the principles which as a prophet 
he was to teach the people of his time. In conveying to them 
these great religious truths, different methods were employed. 
At times he tells them of the future consequences of sin, the 
future rewards of a life in accordance with the divine will ; he 
pictures what will surely happen to them as individuals and as a 
nation if this or that course of conduct is continued. His words 
of promise based upon a knowledge of the divine will communi- 
cated to him were intended to encourage or deter. All this was 
prophecy in the realm of the future. 

At other times he was the reformer of his day, dealing with 
the present situation and imploring the people to accept righteous 
government instead of corrupt, a policy of charity rather than of 
injustice. When he pleads the cause of the widow and the orphan, 

*The literature: Dods, Genesis; Xalisch, Genesis; Dillmann, Die Genesis; 
Delitesch (Franz), Genesis ; Lange, Commentary on Genesis; Zhe Pulpit Commentary, 
Genesis ; Lenormant, Beginnings of History, chapters 5, 6; Schrader, The Cuneiform 
Inscriptions and the Old Testament; Harper and Green, The Pentateuchal Question, 
Genesis i-xii, Hebraica, Vol. V; Zwadd, History of Israel, Vol. 1; Budde, Die bib- 
lische Urgeschichte; Getéie, Hours with the Bible, Vol. I, chapter 12; Goldzther, 
Mythology among the Hebrews; Aivg, Akkadian Genesis; Smith, Bible Dictionary, 
articles on the various names in the chapter. 
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when he rebukes the drunkard, when he forces out of office a 
corrupt official, when he utters stinging words against the monop- 
olist, we have what may be called prophecy of the present. At 
still other times the prophet’s preaching takes up events of the 
‘past. These are selected and arranged in such a way as to present 
most forcibly the message given him to teach. It is from this 
point of view that the patriarchal stories have been transmitted to 
us. Each narrative is a prophecy, a story written to convey 
religious truth ; the example of an honored ancestor is held up 
to the people of a later time, and according as his conduct was 
good or bad the great lesson of religious truth is taught. There 
is more of prophecy of the past in the Old Testament by far, 
than prophecy of the future. If it were possible for us to realize 
that the narratives of Genesis, Exodus, Judges, Samuel, Kings 
were prophecies of the past, many difficulties would be removed 
and the great purpose of these writings more clearly appreciated. 

All this bears directly upon the narrative of the Sons of God 
and the Daughters of Men in Genesis 6:1-8. 

I, Some of the preliminary points to be considered are : 

1. The sources of the material_— Here we must include, besides 
the prophetic story itself, all references in the Old Testament to 
angels and giants, and all traditions among outside peoples 
relating to these subjects. 

2. The structure and character of the passage.—It is to be noted, 
(1) that verses 1 to 4 form an introduction to the Deluge, while 
verses 5 to 8 also serve as an introduction ; (2) that in verses 1 
to 4 we are given the origin of the Nephilim, who are living at 
the time of the Exodus (Numbers 13:33), and of the heroes, one 
of whom was Nimrod ; and yet there shortly follows the deluge, 
in which all mankind except Noah’s family perish. 

Ii. The Biblical Material—1. The period in which the event 
occurred was ‘when men began to multiply,” (the word “men” 
being indefinite, and including both Sethites and Cainites) and 
when “daughters were born to them” (v. 1). To whom; to 
men of both lines ? 

2. Who were the sons of God? There is perhaps no more 
disputed verse in the Book of Genesis. Among other sugges- 
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tions we may note the following: (1) They were simply men, 
called “sons of God” because created in the image of God. (2) 
They were descendants of Cain who called themselves “ sons of 
God” because of their “commercial enterprises.” (3) They 
were persons of high rank (cf Psalm 82:6), and the sin lay in 
the corruption, by the higher ranks of the wives and daughters of 
their dependants. This is a favorite Jewish view, as seen in the 
Targums, and in the writings of Aben Ezra, Rashi, and Kimchi, 
but it cannot be shown that the phrase ever has this meaning, 
and the contrast between men of high rank and women of low 
rank is not justified. (4) They were a non-Adamic race who 
were sons or worshipers of the gods, i. ¢., idolaters. (5) They 
were the “sons of Seth,” and, although men of a godly line, were 
ensnared by women of the wicked line. They were called “ sons 
of God” because they had adhered to the service of the true 
God. This view was held by Chrysostom, Augustine, Jerome, 
Luther, Calvin. It is urged in its favor that it is a natural view, 
not a monstrous one ; that it is scriptural, not mythical ; that it 
is in accordance with the designation of the pious; that the 
phrase ‘‘ Take in marriage’’ refers to an actual and lasting con- 
tract ; that Seth was regarded by his mother as a son of God. 
In opposition to it we are told that this interpretation introduces 
too early the idea of the fatherhood of God; that the phrase 
“ Daughters of men” must include all women of both lines ; that 
the term “sons of God” is in contrast with the “ daughters of 
men,” the two terms being exclusive ; that the marriage of godly 
men and ungodly women would not account for the birth of 
mighty men of renown. (6) The “sons of God” are angels, who, 
moved to envy by the happiness they see on earth, take human 
form and marry the daughters of men. In favor of this interpre- 
tation we are told that the ordinary meaning of the phrase is 
“angels” (cf Job 1:6, 2:1, 3: 7-8, Ps. 29:1, 89:7); that the 
daughters of men must be those mentioned in v. 1 ; that the off- 
spring of the marriages is monstrous and abnormal ; that ordinary 
promiscuous marriages could not account for the deluge. As in 
favor of this view there are cited Philo, Josephus, Justin Martyr, 
Tertullian, and others of the fathers; the apocryphal Book of 
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Enoch, and it is thought to be implied in Jude, vss. 6-7," and 
II Peter, 2: 4.? 

Among the modern authorities who have adopted this view 
are Gesenius, Ewald, Kalisch, Delitzsch. Against this view it is _ 
urged that angels could not have had carnal intercourse with 
women, and that the whole idea is an apocryphal fable. Accord- 
ing to Kalisch the idea would be as follows: ‘The angels dis- 
carded their pure and ethereal nature and abandoned themselves 
to despicable depravities. They left heaven in order to corrupt 
the earth and themselves, and it is but natural that their wicked 
sons, excluded from the abodes in heaven which their fathers | 
had enjoyed, should attempt to force access to it by a desperate 
and flagitious assault.” 

3. “ My spirit shall not strive with man forever.” In this phrase 
the meaning of the word “spirit” will’ be determined by the 
general sense taken of the passage. By some it is understood 
to mean the vital principle breathed into man which distinguishes 
him from the animal; by others, the Holy Spirit. There is per- 
haps no more doubtful word in the Book of Genesis than that 
which is translated “strive.” One of the greatest of Semitic 
scholars has pronounced it inexplicable. There is good author- 
ity for the translations “act,” “ dwell,” ‘“‘be low,” and “ prevail ”’ 
or “rule.” 

4. “ For that he also is flesh.” again we havea most diffi- 
cult phrase. With this translation it would seem tomean that man 
had become identical with flesh, and this taken ethically would 
indicate sensuousness. An entirely different translation gives the 
thought, “in his going astray man chose to be entirely sensu- 
ous.” The idea, however, is practically the same in either case. 

5. ‘ His days shall be an hundred and twenty years.” Accord- 
ing to Josephus, Ewald, and many others, the limit of life is now 

*“ For if God spared not angels when they sinned, but cast them down to hell, and 
committed them to pits of darkness, to be reserved unto judgment, etc.” 


2“ And angels which kept not their own principality, but left their proper habita- 
tion, he hath kept in everlasting bonds under darkness unto the judgment of the great 
day. Even as Sodom and Gomorrah, and the cities about them, having in like manner 
with these given themselves over to fornication, and gone after strange flesh, are set 
forth as an example, suffering the punishment of eternal fire.” 
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reduced. From this time forward the outside limit of human 
life shall be one hundred and twenty years, in striking contrast 
with the hundreds of years which the patriarchs have lived. 
But according to the Targums and Luther one hundred and 
twenty years was not the limit. Did not Sarah live one hundred 
and twenty-seven, Abraham one hundred and seventy-five, Isaac 
one hundred and eighty, and Jacob one hundred and forty-seven? 
The whole context here refers to the deluge. The phrase should 
be interpreted to mean that one hundred and twenty years is 
given as a respite and time for repentance. The ideal char- 
- acter of the number is seen in that it consists of three times 
forty, the latter being the number symbolical of waiting and 
transition. 

6. ‘ The Nephilim were in the earth in those days.” The per- 
sons referred to are generally understood to have been giants or 
fallen spirits ; according to Luther, “tyrants.” The sense of the 
passage is, that while creatures of this class existed before the 
marriages referred to, some of them owe their origin to the inter- 
marriage of the sons of God and the daughters of men. 

7. ‘‘ Mighty Men.” WHere we should note the existence of 
heroes in the Hebrew tradition, the word translated “ mighty 
men” being susceptible of this rendering, and with these we may 
compare the heroes of Homer and Hesiod. They belong to 
the earliest age and they are men of renown, much talked about, 
“famous in popular legends.” ‘These are the men who are 
popularly called the heroes and about whom all the well-known 
stories are told.” Here we may ask the question raised by 
Lenormant; is this allusion intentional? is the writer endeavoring 
to shift responsibility? is it made in order to exhibit caution? 
is he now merely the recorder of a human tradition? And it is 
not unfair to quote from Plato the statement, ‘Do you know that 
the heroes are demigods? All of them spring either from the 
love of a god for a mortal woman or of a mortal man for a 
goddess.” 

III. Zhe Outside Material. It seems necessary under this 
head to summarize the more important references. Every one is 
familiar with the Chaldeo-Babylonian system of heavenly and 
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earthly spirits. In the Persian traditions, Ahriman and his evil 
spirits entered creation, corrupted the purity of the world, defiled 
nature, deformed beauty and filled the earth with crime. Before 
Zoroaster came there was great corruption of morals, but he 
dashed to pieces the bodies of the angels because they had 
engaged in amatory dealings with earthly women. Djemshid 
married the sister of a demon, and the offspring were monstrous 
giants, black and impious. Among the Hindus the children of 
illegitimate marriages are always false and wicked. Greek and 
Roman mythology sings continually of loves between gods and » 
women. Herodotus makes the statement that the Egyptians are 
the only people who do not believe this. Into the details of 
demonology among the Assyrians and Persians, it is impossible 
to enter. The material which relates to giants is so large that 
only brief mention may be made of the more important items. 
We are told that ‘ among the Hindus the giants are the enemies of 
the Gods, polluting their sacrifices, some, like wild beasts, eager 
for blood and human flesh, haunting the forests and cemeteries ; 
pious hermits are incessantly compelled to invoke against them 
the assistance of intrepid heroes.” Their number is also increas- 
ing,—since the souls of criminals are compelled to enter them 
at death. Among the Chinese they are the authors of crime and 
rebellion ‘“‘ who long waged war against virtuous kings.” Among 
the Greeks primitive men were regarded as giants ; the traditions 
of a race of giants in the island of Rhodes are found and the 
Odyssey refers to Eurymedon as king of the giants. 

Classic poetry seems to take it for granted that the early 
heroes were giants. The Chaldean traditions make the first men 
giants and allow them to remain such until after the deluge. 
Arabic traditions also make the first inhabitants of the Arabian 
peninsula giants. The fourth book of Ezra tells us that the 
stature of man has been growing less ever since the deluge. 
The Talmud tells us that Adam was a giant of prodigious size. 
This idea was taught by Augustine. Are all these traditions 
fabulous? Science informs us that since history began the human 
race has not changed its form. Men have lived who were 
eight or nine feet high, but no nation of such men has existed. 
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The Jews of early ages believed, as did all other nations, in the 
existence of giant nations. We should not be surprised at this 
fact. It was the common belief of antiquity. In the classic 
stories we seem‘ “to come into view of dim traditions exagger- 
ated through the mist of dim ages of pre-Hellenic barbarians, 
godless, cannibal, skin-clothed, hurling huge stones in their rude 
warfare. Giant legends of this class are common in Europe and 
Asia where the big and stupid giants have often every token of 
uncouth native barbarians, exaggerated into monsters in the 
legends of the later tribes who dispossessed and slew them.” 

IV. The Results of our comparison. 

1. It seems probable that the biblical story of the sons of 
God and the daughters of men has a common origin with out- 
side stories which relate to the angels coming into relation with 
women, to demonology and to giants. 

2. The difference between the Hebrew story and the outside 
stories is very evident. According to Delitzsch, our writer has 
reduced to their germ of fact the obscene stories heathen myths 
depict. He degrades to sons of god, the gods of the heathen 
myths. 

3. The character of this material. It seems quite certain 
that the story which we have studied is not history; that it does 
not contain scientific material. The story is something which 
our writer finds at hand. As he finds it, it is a legend. He 
purifies it. But more than this, he transforms it; still further, 
he refuses to acknowledge it; he merely cites it and that with 
caution. ‘He does not set forth a history of a positive charac- 
ter, but makes use of the widely spread legend to bring it into 
relation with the great truths he has been trying to teach.’ 
Israel’s stock of material was of two kinds: institutions and 
ideas. The institutions of slavery and polygamy, the ceremony 
of circumcision, the law of the clean and unclean, the various 
festivals, seasons,—all this came to Israel from outside nations ; 
all were purified and regulated. In just such a manner stories, in 
existence before Israel was a nation, come into Israel’s possession. 
These stories exert either a good or a bad influence. Those who 
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were divinely commissioned to lead forward the nation in its 
religious work must deal with these institutions and these ideas ; 
consequently the story which we have been considering was 
introduced. 

4. Its connection with what precedes and follows. It is intro- 
ductory to the story of the deluge. It tells as nothing else 
could tell the corruption and sin which filled the world ; for which 
the world must suffer. 

5. The purpose. The following statement is a condensation 
of the material of Kalisch and Lenormant. The superstition 
contained in this story is admitted by the narrator for a moment 
in order forever to subvert and eradicate it. Men had been sinning 
because of the example of the angels, but these angels are 
destroyed by the deluge, and henceforth man has no such example 
of vice; temptation will come from himself. The Hebrews had 
many such heroic legends, similar to those of outside nations, as, . 
for example, that of Nimrod. But these are studiously avoided 
by the sacred writers. Genealogical tables are given in order to 
keep out these heroic legends. The stories of the heroes are 
rejected, yet they exist, and Israel must be warned against them. 
The heroes are, therefore, referred to in this story and in the 
references, stigmatized with reprobation. Those whom the 
popular legend admires, calls men of glory, our writer shows to 
have incurred the displeasure of God, and to have been a source 
of the world’s great calamity. One of the essential traits of 
these heroes among outside nations was the fact of their spring- 
ing from the loves of the gods and mortal women. But with the 
monotheistic conception which dominated the Hebrew mind, and 
which assured to Jehovah an incontestable predominance over 
the strange gods which were associated with him by many of the 
people; with the manner in which Jehovah, even when the idea 
of his purely spiritual essence was overshadowed by the obtru- 
sion of impure and: gross elements, stood distinct from all the 
gods of the nations in his character of a god without a spouse, 
who was said never to have entered upon the conjugal state; with 
the special characteristic of the religious spirit of Israel—the divine 
loves whence issued the heroes of the Pagan peoples, are trans- 
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ferred into the world of beings intermediate between God and 
mankind, namely, that of the angels created by him, and of much 
purer and higher nature than man. It is gods who beget the 
heroes, the giants, in the Pagan world; it is angels: only in the 
Hebrew conception. 

However we understand it, and let us not be so lacking in 
candor as to deny the extreme difficulty of the whole story, 
three or four things seem to be true. (1) There is nothing here 
to contradict the Bible conception of angels, for they are every- 
where described as impure in comparison with God. (2) There 
is nothing here to throw discredit upon the biblical conception 
of God, for the writer is careful to avoid all reference to the 
Deity. (3) There is here a passing reference to the idea com- 
mon to antiquity, undoubtedly familiar to every Hebrew, an idea 
most degrading in its character, most ruinous in its influence. It 
is necessary that it be touched; touched lightly to be sure, yet 
in such a manner as to show most clearly the baneful and injuri- 
ous nature of the belief. (4) It is taken as the form through 
which to express a truth of great importance. It furnishes the 
explanation of that great catastrophe, the deluge. It is another 
example of the consequences, the terrible consequences of sin. 
Could anything be more awful? Shall not men see and fear? 
This was the way in which it came to be introduced. This was 
the lesson it was intended to teach. Have men shut their eyes, 
and, because of a self-imposed blindness, a blindness that will 
not see, failed to read in this strange story this great truth? 
Then they are responsible and not the prophet who wrote it, nor 
the God who guided him in the writing of it. 
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Comparative-Religion Hotes. 


A Collection Illustrative of Religion.—The department of Comparative 
Religion in the University of Chicago has at present the advantage of a large 
loan collection of cultus-implements illustrative of Japanese Shinto, and 
Buddhism, and of Hinduism, made, during a long residence in the East, by 
Mr. E. Buckley, now a fellow in the University. It deserves a special men- 
tion as a model for other collections. The chief characteristic of the collec- 
tion is its inclusion of the smaller cultus-implements, which are usually 
neglected in favor of the more artistically impressive idols. Such cultus- 
implements, especially those of folk-religion, are usually of quite insignificant 
intrinsic value, but can, be secured only by visits to the temples, or localities, 
where they are in use, and are intelligible only to those familiar with the use 
made of them. These include phalloi, in great variety, ktenes, shells, man- 
drakes, mirrors as sun-symbols, pails for water-cult, fuses for fire-cult, sacred 
plants, spirit-boats, gods of luck, charms of many materials and applications, 
divining rods, sacred pictures, votive gifts, food-offerings, and the like, to 
mention first the articles belonging to Shinto, where idols are conspicuous by 
their absence, with the single exception of the above-mentioned gods of 
luck which form an isolated group of mixed and modern origin. We have 
positive grounds for the assertion that this Shinto collection is both complete 
and unique. The Musée Guimet at Paris and the Pitt-Rivers Museum at 
Oxford each contain only a few Shinto articles, while no other, except possibly 
the Leiden Museum, contains any at all. To the Buddhist collection belong, 
besides articles similar to the above mentioned, the more artistic idols, in the 
production of which the Japanese are at present facile princeps among all 
peoples. There are many reasons for comparing the art and religion of the 
Japanese with that of the ancient Greeks, and muéatis mutandis the idols of 
the former people must be judged as wonderful as the highly esteemed ones 
of the Greeks. The Zeus of Japanese Buddhism is Amida Nyorai, and the 
gigantic and superb bronze idol of that deity situated at Kamakura, once in 
a temple but now unter freiem Himmel, may be fitly compared with the famous 
idol of Zeus executed by Phidias. It is the idols of this people that above all 
others adorn that peerless collection of idols ef cetera found in the the Musée 
Guimet, Paris, the best of the five museums of Asiatic religions in the world, 
the others being those at Calcutta, Florence, London, and Oxford. These 
collections are mentioned, not for comparison with the loan collection under 
consideration, but to suggest to some one possessed of that rare combination, 
wealth and scientific culture, the extreme desirability of furnishing America © 
with the means of placing itself at least on a respectable footing among 
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civilized peoples in respect to a museum of religions. The writer knows of 
two unique collections, one in Egypt, and one in Japan, which must soon pass 
from their present owners’ hands, which ought to be secured for some educa- 
tional centre in the United States before Europe adds another element to its 
attractions for serious American students. Both collections could be pur- 
chased for about fifty thousand dollars. No more fitting location for such a 
nucleus of a religious museum could be found than the city honored by the 
presence of the first Parliament of Religions, and no location more useful 
than the city including two universities and five theological seminaries, each 
and all among the largest in the land. A complete catalogue of the Shinto 
articles has been printed, and copies of it can be secured from Professor F. 
Starr, of the University. Its purpose is to afford to friends abroad a typical 
collection to serve as guide in selecting articles, which it is hoped they will 
kindly secure, for the University Museum. E. B. 


The Eleusinian Mysteries.—In a recent discussion M. Foucart has maintained 
that there were Egyptian elements in the mysteries of Eleusis. The cult of 
Isis and of Demeter had been identified by the Greeks; their attributes are 
similar. Both are goddesses of the lower world, both guardians of agricul- 
ture and civilization. The concealment of the name of the deity which 
appears in these mysteries and also in some forms of Roman worship was 
regarded as an evidence of Egyptian influence. The identification of the 
name and the being of the god is original in Egypt. 


Tiele on the New Theory of the Avesta.—In the January-February num- 
ber of the Revue de /’ Histoire des Religions Professor C. P. Tiele expresses 
his opinion respecting M. Darmsteter’s view of the origin of the Avesta, a 
resumé of which was given in the BIBLICAL WORLD for March, 1894. While 
acknowledging the great acuteness, literary ability and wide learning of the 
author of the hypothesis in question he cannot give his assent to it on the fol- 
lowing grounds: (1) the two stories of the destruction of the sacred books by 
Alexander are neither identical in essentials nor proofs that all the sacred 
literature was destroyed; (2) the document, which suggests a neoplatonic 
origin for the Avesta, is too late (8th cy.); (3) the historical circumstances 
and allusions do not necessarily demand the late date; (4) the date of the 
Gathas, as given by Darmsteter, is inadmissible, for it does not allow sufficient 
time to elapse for the popularizing of the deities in the Gathas as they appear 
in the later parts of the Avesta and in Greek writers; (5) no argument can be 
made in favor of the dependance in form or matter of the ‘ Zoroastrian ques- 
tion” upon the Old Testament ; (6) if the Avesta were thus composed after 
Alexander, in a language long dead, of which no documents remained as 
models of imitation, the work would have been most difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, and the achievement the most imposing forgery on record. M. Tiele 
also adds that he is astonished at the servile dependance of M. Darmsteter 
upon the traditional interpretation of the Avesta. The philological attain- 
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ments of the translator were brilliant and solid enough to permit him to move 
boldly forward in a new path, the path which has already been followed in 
the interpretation and translation of the Old Testament and the Vedas. That 
this has not been done will make it necessary to use the translation of M. 
Darmsteter with, to say the least, discrimination. 


A New Lectureship in Comparative-Religion.—The readers of the BIBLICAL 
Wor -p will be interested to learn of the foundation of a lectureship in 
Comparative-Religion in the University of Chicago. This has been made 
possible through the gift of twenty thousand dollars by Mrs. Caroline E. 
Haskell, of Chicago. Mrs. Haskell’s letter accompanying the gift was as_ 
follows : 

CHICAGO, May 5, 1894. 
PRESIDENT Wm. R. HARPER, D.D.: 

My Dear Sir,—\! have been informed that Professor G. S. Goodspeed, 
and others associated with the University of Chicago, have expressed the 
earnest hope that the friends of the University, recognizing the great interest 
aroused by the Parliament of Religions, would. endow a lectureship on the 
Relations of Christianity to the Other Faiths of the World. I take pleasure 

_in now offering to the trustees of the University of Chicago the sum of 
Twenty Thousand Dollars, to establish and perpetuate a lectureship of Com- 
parative-Religion, by which at least six lectures shall be delivered annually, 
before the students, teachers and friends of the University, under such con- 
ditions and specifications as shall be determined by Professor G. S. Good- 
speed and yourself. 

I am in hearty agreement with the conviction that the immense interest _ 
awakened by the wonderful Parliament of Religions held in Chicago in Sep- 
tember, 1893, makes it eminently desirable that the students in the University 
and the people generally shall be given wise instruction on the most important 
of all subjects; and I learn with satisfaction of your strong desire that this 
lectureship should be held first by the Rev. John Henry Barrows, D.D., whose 
energy, tolerance and catholicity of spirit and prolonged laborious devotion, 
gave to the Parliament of Religions, in so large a measure, its remarkable suc-° 
cess. I remain yours faithfully, 

(Signed) CAROLINE E, HASKELL. 


This lectureship thus founded, with no hampering conditions such as have 
made the Gifford lectureship and others of that type so difficult to fill with 
the right men, and so limited in their scope, will, it is hoped, give a salutary 
stimulus to the free scientific study of this great subject. The trustees of the 
University have elected the Reverend John Henry Barrows, D.D., of Chicago, 
Chairman of the Parliament of Religions, as the occupant of the Lectureship. 
Dr. Barrows will deliver his first course of lectures on the “Relations of 
Christianity to the Other Faiths of the World” in April, 1895. 


Exploration and Discovery. 


THE NEWLY-DISCOVERED LATIN TRANSLATION OF THE 
EPISTLE OF CLEMENT. 


By JAMES HENRY BREASTED, 
Royal Museum, Berlin. 


The well-known first epistle of Clement has hitherto been supposed to 
exist only in two Greek manuscripts, the better of which was discovered and 
published by Bryennios of Nicomedia nineteen years ago, and in a Syriac 
version published by Lightfoot in 1877. Now, however, comes the sur- 
prising intelligence that, in the ‘“Seminarbibliothek” at Namur, there -has 
been discovered a Latin translation of the epistle. As no such translation 
is ever mentioned in old church literature, the discovery was entirely 
unexpected. 

The translation dates from the second century, and carries us nearer to 
the original than any of the manuscripts above mentioned. The evidences of 
its age are: (1) It is not combined with the later pseudograph, the so-called 
second epistle of Clement; all the above manuscripts are so combined. This 
combination was made before the time of Eusebius. The Latin version, there- 
fore, agrees with the testimony of the fathers before the time of Origen, none of 
whom know any second epistle of Clement. (2) The Latin it offers is substan- 
tially that of the Itala. (3) The translation shows no knowledge of the church 
terminology which was current later; for example, rpeoBurepo is regularly 
translated “‘seniores.” (4) The translation rests upon a remarkably pure 
original. Harnack remarks, “On the basis of the (above) four witnesses, the 
text of this oldest writing of the Roman church can be more reliably recon- 
structed than that of any archaic Christian memorial, with the exception of a 
few Pauline epistles.” 

One of the most interesting peculiarities of the new-found translation is a 
modification of the original to suit the later spirit of the Roman church. It 
must be borne in mind that the author of the epistle was, in the opinion of 
the church of the middle ages, the pupil of Peter and his successor as Pope of 
the early church. The passage in the Greek original, where the good Clement 
prays that all believers may subject themselves in humility to the powers of the 
civil government, has been so altered in the translation that it states precisely 
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the opposite ; that is, Clement now prays that all princes and rulers may now 
subject themselves to the church. Of course, the second-century translator 
could not have made this change as such ideas were at that time entirely 
unknown. But in the ninth or tenth century during the transmission of the 
document, at a time when the supremacy of the papacy was asserted, some 
one took the liberty of supposing that Clement never could have offered any 
such prayer, and the suitable alteration was made. : 

The discovered manuscript is a copy of the eleventh century, and was dis- 
covered by Herr Morin, Presb, et Monach, Ord. S. Benedicti at Maredsous. 
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The Bible in the Sunday School. 


THE SPIRITUAL VALUE OF INDUCTIVE BIBLE STUDY.’ 


By Rev. EDWIN M. PoTeEAT, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Inductive Bible study is the study of the Bible as revelation, and as litera- 
ture. The Bible as revelation is progressive. (See Exodus 6:2, 3, and 
1 John 4: 8,16.) The Bible as literature is a record of life, thought, religious 
experience, and it discloses a progressive unfolding of these through cen- 
turies. To assume an identity of life, and thought, and religious experience, 
and vocabulary in men of the year 800 B. Cc. and men of 70 A. D., and there- 
fore, an identity of revelation through them, is not only to ignore facts, it is 
to belie history and the method of God’s revelation to men. 

God reveals himself to us in the Bible, ¢. ¢., ina literature, the literature of 
a uniquely religious people. It has been widely suspected that because inductive 
study puts emphasis upon this fact it sacrifices the spiritual benefit. It is the 
purpose of this article to suggest that in order to make the right use of the Bible 
as revelation we must regard it as literature. For if revelation in the Bible 
is progressive, is conditioned by the age and by the spiritual capacities of 
men, its value can be estimated only when we have made a careful study of 
each particular period and of the general progress of the people of God. But 
this study is historical and literary. It follows that the highest spiritual bene- 
fit is impossible except upon the recognition of the Bible as literature as well 
as revelation. Devotional Bible reading yields its best results only when it 
is informed by minute knowledge of the soil and atmosphere in which the 
fruit it enjoys grew. 

1. Inductive study saves many of us our Bible. Great mischief was done 
by the division of the Bible into chapters and verses in the thirteenth cen- 
tury: the detachment and numbering of the sentences was a mutilation. 
Then came the Concordance to complete and confirm the mischief. An index 
to a great volume is convenient. But the Concordance made possible and 
encouraged a talismanic use of the Bible; a manipulation of its contents to 
secure certain ends. A sacred book loses its sacredness, if it is thus degraded 
to a spell in the practice of curious arts. 

Few men on reaching their intellectual majority can entertain or instruct 
themselves or inform and elevate their spiritual life by the manipulation of 
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the words and sentences of a book which, in their youth, they were taught to 
reverence as a revelation from God. If such a use is insisted upon, one of 
two results will follow—either they will reject the book, or the God who is 
said to reveal himself in it. In other words, the refusal to recognize the Bible 
as literature may, and often does, entail a rejection of both the book and God, 
whom the book reveals, while the recognition of it as literature saves us the 
precious volume to be our companion through life. 

2. Inductive study begins by regarding the Bible as literature, and leads 
on to the heartiest, most intelligent, and most fruitful recognition of it as 
revelation. There is no virtue in calling an unknown book divine; still less 
in applying that designation to a book the character of which is fatally mis- 
conceived. ‘To reverence thé Bible beyond all other books, we need only to 
know it for what it is. By inductive study the uniqueness of the Bible is 
seen to be in the book itself, and not to depend upon any theory concerning 
it. We love it, because we know it. We reverence it, because, now that we 
know it, we hear in it the very words of God, and by it hold high converse 
with the mind and heart of God. 

3. Inductive study promotes the reverence which it thus begets, by allow- 
ing the Bible to say what it wants to say. Perceiving the Bible to be a reve- 
lation from God, the student waits in silence to hear its utmost word. ‘“ My 
soul, be thou silent unto God.” Let him speak.’ The method calls us to 
repentance for the sin of employing the Bible to support our views; for the 
impertinence of insisting that the Bible should teach what we think. The 
vice of forcing God’s revelation into our mould of doctrine cannot be over-esti- 
mated. Our precious Bible was given us to be heeded, not to be thus employed. 
And when it is allowed to give its own testimony, it is seen to be greater than 
all the systems of thought and theology that have been deduced from it. 

The Bible is more than all interpretations of it. And it is only when we 
leave these behind, in a large and absorbed endeavor to explore this vast con- 
tinent of divine truth, and personally to see and know it in its own forms, 
that we perceive what a divine book is, and how divine this book is. The — 
spiritual value of inductive Bible study may then be stated to consist: (a) In 
the reverence for the sacred volume, which it insists upon and cultivates; and 
(4) in the unmediated converse it makes possible with the mind of the Holy 
Spirit, who moved holy men of old to write its pages. 
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Hotes and Opinions. 


THE LOCATION OF THE GALATIAN CHURCHES, 


To what churches did the Apostle Paul address his Galatian Epistle? 
The all but unanimous view has been that they were churches founded by 
Paul upon his second missionary tour, after his revisitation to the churches 
founded upon his first tour in Antioch, Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe ; that the 
towns in which they were located were Ancyra, Pessinus, Tavium, and others, 
in a district north from the district of the first tour ; and that Paul had, as it 
were by accident, founded those particular churches, inasmuch as he had 
intended to go directly to Ephesus for new work on his second tour (cf. Acts 
16:6); but, providentially turned aside from that purpose, he had started 
north through this region, and being detained by sickness (Gal. 4:13 f) had 
spent time in founding these Galatian churches to whom he afterwards wrote 
the Galatian Epistle. One difficulty with this view has always been admitted, 
viz., the strange silence about these churches otherwise, when we are made 
personally acquainted with many of Paul’s churches. But the Acts history 
does not attempt a complete detailed account of Paul’s work, and the writer 
has not had at hand, or has not seen fit to give, further information about the 
district or churches of Galatia. It was, of course, acknowledged that a 
Roman province called Galatia had been organized previous to Paul's time, 
which included the district in which Paul’s first tour was made ; but in view of 
the quite clear and explicit statements in Acts 16 : 1-8, it seemed more prob- 
able that Paul and the author of Acts used the term Galatia in the earlier and 
more restricted signification of the district lying to the north of that which was 
the scene of the labors of his first tour. 

This view, ably advocated by Bishop Lightfoot in his Commentary on 
Galatians, Conybeare and Howson in their Life of Paul, Smith’s Bible 
Dictionary, et al., had remained undisturbed (except for an occasional 
opponent as Renan and Lipsius) until a year ago, when Professor Ramsay's 
Church in the Roman Empire agitated the matter afresh, attacking the pre- 
vailing theory and advocating an identification of the Galatian churches with 
the churches at Antioch, Iconium, Lystra,.and Derbe, which Paul had 
established upon his first missionary journey. The author had made a 
thorough investigation of the geography of Asia Minor, and of the literature 
connected with Asia Minor in the first Christian centuries. His opinion was 
therefore felt to carry much weight. But this theory seems to be in conflict 
with the narrative in Acts 16 : 1-8, and a defense of the prevailing view was 
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immediately made, resting upon the plain language of this passage. This 
defense was prepared by Principal F. H. Chase, of Cambridge, and it 
appeared in Zhe Expositor for December, 1893. He simply undertook to 
show that “a careful examination of the narrative of St. Luke (Acts 16 : 1-8) 
leaves no room whatever for doubt that he uses the term Galatia in the 
popular, not the political, sense; and that, consequently, the North-Galatian 
theory holds the field.” To this effective article Professor Ramsay made 
reply in three numbers of Zhe Exfositor, January, February, and April, 1894. 
A rejoinder from Principal Chase in The Expositor for May seems to close 
the discussion as far as these two gentlemen are concerned. 

What is the result as regards the location of the Galatian churches? One 
feels that Professor Ramsay's case is in a shattered condition, as respects his 
handling of Acts 16: 1-8. And, according to his own admission, if this pas- 
sage does not support his view, then his view has no basis whatever, since he 
says: “If Mr. Chase is right, Part I. of my book is hopelessly wrong.” 
(Expositor, p. 43, and elsewhere to the same effect)". It might be possible 
for the South-Galatian theory to be held in spite of Acts 16: 1-8—there are 
good arguments for it, but this discussion has proceeded upon the exact 
trustworthiness of this Acts passage—the case has been rested upon it. 

Professor Ramsay maintains : (1) that the phrase riv @pvyiav xaiTaAatucyy 
x@pav (Acts 16 : 6) means, and can only mean, “ the country which is Phrygian 
and Galatic, a single district to which both epithets apply, in English 
most idiomatically rendered the Phrygo-Galatic territory” (cf. Church in the 
Roman Empire, pp. 77-79) ; (2) that the movement of the apostolic party 
recorded in Acts 16:6, “they went through the region of Phrygia and 
Galatia” (R V.) is a geographical recapitulation of the journey which is 
implied in the two preceding verses. ‘ These two verses (4, 5) describe the 
conduct and action that characterized the entire journey through South 
Galatia, both the journey to Lystra and Derbe, already mentioned from the 
geographical point of view in verse 1, and that to Iconium and Antioch. 
Verse 6 then continues the geographical description from verse 1, and 
describes the journey from Lystra onwards ; it led through the country which 
is Phrygian and Galatic, a single district to which both adjectives apply" 
(Church in the Roman Empire, pp. 77-78). This overlapping of accounts in 
Acts 16:1-8 Professor Ramsay explains by a hypothesis of two different 
documents recording the itinerary of Paul’s tour, the ragged edges of which 
come together at verses 5 and 6. (3) That the anarthrous aorist participle 

* The aggressive and pungent personalities (see, for example, pp. 43-45, 137-139) _ 
in which Professor Ramsay indulged, and from which Mr. Chase was not entirely free, 
constitute to the reader no part of the argument, and editors of magazines should 
spare the public such disagreeable remarks. . If individual authors cannot discuss 
matters without such accompaniments, such authors at the least should be willing to 
allow the editor to run his blue pencil across the objectionable passages before the copy 
goes into type. 
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kwrvOévres in the passage . . . . xwrvOévres (Acts. 16:6) may be 
interpreted to indicate an action codrdinate with and subsequent in time to 
the action of the principal verb dAGov, so that it is simply equivalent to 
another finite verb connected with the first by xaié. He says: “It has been 
contended that the participle xwAvOévres gives the reason for the finite verb 
8A Gov, and is therefore preliminary to it in sequence of time. We reply that 
the participial construction cannot, in this author, be pressed in this way. He 
is often loose in the forming of his sentences, and in the long sentence in 
verses 6 and 7 he varies the succession of verbs by making some of them 
participles. The sequence of the verbs is also the sequence of time : 1) they 
went through the Phrygo-Galatic land; 2) they were forbidden to speak in. 
Asia ; 3) they came over against Mysia”; and so on (Church in the Roman 
Empire, p. 89 ; see also Expositor, pp. 337-338). 

To these three points Principal Chase replies as follows: (1) The phrase 
Ti Ppvyiav Tadarixn xwpav (Acts 16:6) refers to two separate districts 
which Paul successively traversed, namely Phrygia and then Galatia. The 
word ®pvyia is used as a substantive. So Luke uses it in Acts 18 : 23, rv 
Tadarixi xwpay xat Spvyiav; and also in the only other passage where Luke 
refers to that country, Acts 2:10, @pvyiay re xai IlapgvAlav. Bishop Light- 
foot took @pvyiay as an adjective in Acts 16:6, but of necessity as a noun in 
Acts 18 : 23, a separation of the passages which cannot be justified. Professor 
Ramsay’s objection that the “ vinculum of the common article" forbids the 
taking of @pvyiay as a substantive referring to a distinct district in the phrase 
tiv Ppvyiay xai Tadarixiy is met by saying that “the two words 
Tadarixy) xwpa coalesce so as to express respectively a single idea.” So in 
Mark 1:5 % "Iovdaia xwpa means Judea merely. Such compound names are 
frequent, arising from the fact that originally the proper names were all used 
adjectivally, It is therefore a compound: noun, and we have two separate 
districts mentioned. As Wendt renders it, “Phrygien und das galatische 
Land.” This is a construction found frequently in Luke, rq ° ia. Kat 
{Acts 1:8), Maxedoviay xai Ayaiav (Acts 19:21; cf. also Acts 
8:13 9231; 15:3; 27:5). (2) The sequence of the clauses in 
Acts 16 :1-8 wholly refutes Professor Ramsay's theory. In verses 1-4 Luke 
tells us definitely of Paul's visit to Derbe and Lystra, and by the use of the 
phrase ras wéAas (v. 4) seems to imply that St. Paul visited the other chief 
cities of the district. He next records the segue/, which he introduces by the 
_ particle ody. (For this ody of historical sequence cf. Acts 1:6; 2:41; 5:41; 
8:4, 25; 9:31; 10:23; 11:19; etal.). This sequel has two parts, which 
Luke clearly marks off by the use of yéy (v. 5) and 8é(v. 6). In the first place 
(v. 5) Luke traces the fortune of the churches which Paul and his companions 
had just visited (ai pév ovv éxxAnoia). In the second place (v. 6), Luke fol- 
ows the movements of the éravelers (jAOov 8€). After they had left the 
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cities of Lycaonia and Pisidia they journeyed northward, traversing suc- 
cessively Phrygia and the Galatian district. The objection of Professor 
Ramsay that pév ody does not always indicate a strict sequence of clauses 
might be valid if there were no following 8¢, but there is (v. 6), and that 
seems a sufficient answer. The fact that a paragraph is made between verses 
5 and 6 in the Revision and in the Westcott and Hort text does not at all 
break the sequence or negative the logical arrangement of the clauses, but 
simply articulates the different stages of Paul’s journeys. Can any reason be 
given why in Luke’s rapid summary of Paul’s movements, verse 6 should 
give a recapitulation of what has been already related in verses. 1-4, while 
nothing is said of the northward journey between Pisidia and the point 
“over against Mysia"’ which Paul has reached in verse 7? Professor 
Ramsay explains that it is a repetition due to the fact that two distinct accounts 
of Paul’s movements overlap at that point—a shrewd explanation in the 
interest of a theory, but one that does not elicit much confidence. (3) 
The position taken by Professor Ramsay regarding the anarthrous aorist 
participle xwAvOévres (see above), cannot possibly be admitted, It is impossible 
to believe that Luke, in a short and simple clatse, where there could be no ana- 
coluthon, wrote d:jAGov ... . . xwAvOévres when what he really meant would 
have been easily and naturally expressed by the words deAOdvres . . 
éxwAvOnoav. ‘Hard pressed by a very simple and decisive grammatical 
argument, Professor Ramsay has taken refuge in the desperate expedient of 
maintaining that a Greek writer can vary ‘the succession of verbs by making 
_ some of them participles.’ This seems to me as if a chess-player, somewhat 
suddenly checkmated by the combined action of a bishop and a knight stand- 
ing in certain relative positions, were to plead that, in this particular game, 
the action of the chessmen ‘cannot be pressed in that way,’ that, in fact, a 
bishop and a knight are interchangeable, and may be transposed, A player, 
holding these views, would play on fearless of defeat.” Can xwAvOévres, an 
anarthrous aorist participle, indicate an action codrdinate with and subsequent 
in time to its principal verb &:AOov, so that it is simply equivalent to another 
finite verb connected with the first verb by «ai, thus . . . . Kai 
éxwAvOnoav ? Professor Ramsay maintains this to the last, but fata//y omits 
to cite one single instance of such a usage in the New Testament. In a Greek 
sentence, when an anarthrous aorist participle agrees with the subject of an 
aorist.indicative, the participle expresses an act either coincident in time with, 
or prior to, that which is expressed by the indicative (cf. Winer, ed. Moulton, 
p. 430). Professor Ramsay felt the strength of this position, for, in his second 
article, he wrote: ‘I shall, in due course, proceed to show that the South- 
Galatian theory is perfectly consistent with taking xwAv@évres in Acts 16: 6 
as giving the reason for d\0ov” (Expositor, p. 139, note). This was a very 
important thing to do, but the promise was never fulfilled. Is it fair to sup- 
. pose that it was found impossible? One cannot see how it could be done. 
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Principal Chase, therefore, closed his first article, and reiterated the state- 
ment at the end of his second article, with these words: ‘The verdict, then, 
which, as I believe, any Greek scholar who goes into the evidence supplied by 
Luke's language, must pronounce on the South-Galatian theory, is that it is 
shipwrecked on the rock of Greek grarnmar.” 

Let us examine this last point first. Can an anarthrous aorist participle 
indicate an action codrdinate with and subsequent in time to its principal verb, 
so that it is equivalent to a second finite verb connected with the first by 
cai? It must be said that Professor Ramsay has not succeeded in his 
defense. He shifted from side to side under Principal Chase's arguments, 
which arose from a much better knowledge of Greek and a much fairer— 
because disinterested—spirit of interpretation, until one lost confidence in his 
guidance. It seemed certain that he was trying to extricate himself from a 
very difficult situation. No one in England arose to defend his extraordi- 
nary and novel view of the use of the anarthrous aorist participle. Never- 
theless, the discussion of this point may not yet be closed. Professor E. D. 
Burton, in his recent work Mew. Testament Moods and Tenses (Chicago: Uni- 
versity Press), pp. 65-6, cites in illustration of this alleged usage, Acts 16 : 23; 
22:24; 23:35; 24:23; 25: 13, and says of them: “In all these cases, it is 
scarcely possible to doubt that the participle (which is without the article 


-and follows the verb) is equivalent to xaé with a codrdinate verb and refers to 


an action subsequent in fact and in thought to that of the verb which it fol- 
lows. These instances are, perhaps, due to Aramaic influence.” The passage, 
Acts 25 : 13, is cited as a typical instance of this usage, "Aypirmas 5 Bacieis 
cai Bepvixn eis Kawapiav tov Agrippa, the 
king, and Bernice arrived at Caesarea, and saluted Festus. Now, if this read- 
ing were unquestioned, it would be a very clear instance of the alleged usage, 
and a few other similar instances would decide the case in favor of Professor 
Ramsay. But the aorist participle in this passage is very much questioned. 


' The Textus Receptus reads dowacdpevot, a future participle instead of an 


aorist, and so the A V. reads “came unto Czsarea 40 salute Festus.” This 
reading, though not supported by any uncial manuscript, is found in 61, and 
most of the other cursives, a catena, the Latin Version of E, the Vulgate, the 
Peshito and Philoxenian Syriac, the Armenian, Chrysostom, and Theophy- 
lact in one form of his commentary. It is also the reading understood by 
Winer (ed. Moulton, p. 429), and Buttman (ed. Thayer, p. 296). The Revisers 
were forced by manuscript authority (Sin., A, B, both Ethiopic versions, e¢ a/.) 
to adopt the aorist form dowacduevor. But they were doubtful whether it was 
legitimate to translate it as the equivalent of a finite verb of subsequent 
action, so while their text reads: “arrived at Czsarea, and saluted Festus,” 
their margin reads: “Or, having saluted.” The Westcott and Hort text, 
determined by the weight of manuscript evidence, has the aorist dowacdpevo1, 
but a marginal reference to the Appendix leads to the words: “ Some primi- 
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tive error not improbable.” Dr. Hort wrote, in a note on this word: “The 
authority for -dyevor is absolutely overwhelming ; and, as a matter of trans- 
mission, -6mevor can be only a correction. Yet, it is difficult to remain satis- 
fied that there is no prior corruption of some kind” (Select Readings, p. 100). 
It will not, of course, be forgotten that our earliest manuscripts only go back 
to the fourth century, so that some three hundred years intervene between 
the original manuscript of Acts and our present texts of the same. There 
is no reason to think that the scribes, who copied the New Testament defore 
the fourth century, were different in character from those who copied it after 
that time, 7. ¢., all the copyists were liable to error of transcription. There 
are, doubtless, many points at which the best text which we can reconstruct 
from the earliest manuscripts in our possession, will depart from the original 
apostolic text. It was inevitable that three hundred years of copying should 
have introduced minute textual errors. This aorist participle seems to be 
such an accidental scribal variation for the future participle which Luke pro- 
bably wrote. This is what Dr. Hort means above by a “prior corruption of 
some kind.” For instances of exactly similarerrors in the N. T. manuscripts, 
see Whitney's Revisers’ Greek Text, Vol. Il., pp. 128-9 (Boston: Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co.). It is quite evident, therefore, that this instance of the aorist 
participle in Acts 25 : 13 is too doubtful to serve as a base for so important a 
grammatical principle as that involved in this discussion. A detailed exami- 
nation should also be made of the other passages in Acts cited by Professor 
Burton in support of the alleged usage, Space forbids such an examination 
here, but the judgment may be expressed that they are all ambiguous or un- 
certain, with possible choice between two or more renderings. No instance of 
the alleged usage has been found in classical Greek, Whether further investiga- 
tion and discussion upon the point will reveal something more substantial in its 
favor may not be confidently asserted, but,as the matter now stands, Principal 
Chase seems certainly to be secure in his position. Professor Ramsay’s case 
has not been made out, and must be rejected until better evidence is adduced. 

The reply, made by Principal Chase to Professor Ramsay’s first point as 
given above, seems reasonable. If Luke uses ®pvyéay twice out of three times 
as a noun, as is true beyond question, it is a fair inference that he so uses it 
the third time, unless something else stands in the way of that conclusion. 
The objections against ®pvyiav as a noun in Acts 16: 6 on the ground of the 
“vinculum of the common article” do not seem sufficient. The cases cited 
from Acts to show Luke’s customary form of expression (see above), argue 
strongly that he, in 16: 6, ryv ®pvyiav xai xwpav, speaks of two dis- 
tinct and separate districts successively traversed, the one called Phrygia, 
the other called the Galatian region. It impresses one as far-fetched to make 
Luke speak here of the Phrygo-Galatic region as a region which was a single 
unit, and which could be called Phrygia, or Galatia, with equal truth. But 
’ even supposing that ®pvyiav were an adjective instead of a noun, might not 
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Luke have so spoken of the Phrygian and Galatic region without making 
Phrygia and Galatia identical, simply associating them in thought and expres- 
sion as a single region in his description of Paul’s extensive movements ? 

The second point of the discussion—the bearing of the sequence of clauses 
in Acts 16; 1-8 upon the South-Galatian theory—seems fatal to it. provided 
the Acts account is to be allowed to decide the question. Professor Ramsay 
is forced to adopt a strange and improbable hypothesis to explain the sequence 
of clauses in this passage. Who would ever think that the incidents of v. 6 
were identical with those of vs. 1-5, rather than sudbseguent to them—that 
the writer, at this place, retraces and repeats for no assignable reason instead 
of going on with his summary narrative. How avoid the evidence from odv 
and from wey . . . . 8€ for a progression in the story right through vs. 
1-8? The “travel-document” hypothesis may have its part to play in 
explaining the composition of the book of Acts, but Professor Ramsay has so 
ingeniously applied it to help him out of his difficulty at v. 6, that a lively 
suspicion is aroused regarding it at this point. No, the South-Galatian 
theory is inconsistent with this passage in Acts. That seems an entirely safe 
and final conclusion resulting from this recent discussion in England. 

But it does not necessarily follow that the South-Galatian hypothesis is there- 
fore overthrown, notwithstanding Professor Ramsay's hasty statement to that 
effect. There are many difficulties with the North-Galatian theory which could 
thus be removed, much light could thus be thrown into obscure places of the 
Acts’ history and Paul’s life. Perhaps there may still be shown sufficient reason 
for a change to that view, and it would certainly be gratifying if that result 
might remain to Professor Ramsay as a fruit of his labors which, though 
barren on the grammatical and contextual side, may yet be rich on the side 
of history and archeology. The inconsistency of the Acts’ narrative could then 
be explained as arising from its brevity and evident second-handedness at 
this passage. Rev. F. Rendall, in an article in 7he Exfositor for April, takes 
it for granted that, in some way, this change of opinion will come about, and 
so he writes of the Galatians and their epistle from that standpoint. The 
main question, then, as to the two rival theories—whether the Galatian 
churches were the first churches founded by Paul in Asia Minor, namely, 
those at Antioch, Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe of the first missionary tour, or 
churches in the province to the north of this district, whose chief cities were 
Ancyra, Pessinus, and Tavium, and founded on Paul's second missionary 
tour five or six years later—in other words, the South-Galatian, or the North- 
Galatian theories, are still open for discussion. -But it should be understood 
that Acts 16: 1-8, as far as it has influence, militates against the South- 
Galatian theory, and supports the present accepted North-Galatian theory. 
Professor Ramsay's hypothesis must find some standing ground outside of 
Acts 16: 1-8, with arguments so strong and conclusive as to override the 
objections resting in a fair interpretation of this passage. ¢ w= voraw. 

University of Chicago. 


THE BIBLE STUDENTS’ READING GUILD OF. THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE. 


General Scheme. The aim of the members of the Bible Students’ Reading 
Guild is to obtain a better knowledge of the revelation of God, his relation 
to and desires for mankind, as embodied in the books of the Bible. For the 
accomplishment of this purpose, they will pursue a four years’ course of 
reading which will include the entire New Testament, such portions of the 


_ Old Testament as bear most directly upon ‘the subject under consideration, 
_ and those books about the Bible which seem best adapted to make clear its 


facts and teachings, and are at the same time suited to the average student, 
both as to character and cost. 

The work is designed for (1) mature people who, having read the Bible 
more or less from childhood, have nevertheless but a confused idea of the 
bearing of its many separate parts upon its unity of purpose; (2) those who, 
having reached maturity with no intimate acquaintance with the Bible, would 
like to investigate its claims in an intelligent manner; (3) those who are 
familiar with the scope and purpose of the biblical writings, yet wish to keep 
in touch with the best literature upon the subject. 

The course will be presented in four distinct subjects, viz.: The Life of 


Christ. The Foreshadowings of the Christ (Old Testament History and Proph- — 


ecy); Zhe Founding of the Christian Church, and Old Testament Literature. 
Each year will be independent, forming a unit in itself. Thus students may 
enter with any year, and all members will study the same subject at the same 
time. Members of the Guild are expected to read the recommended books 
in accordance with the suggestions which are provided by the Institute. 
Although not required to do so, it is hoped that they will report their work to 
the Institute as often and in such manner as reports shall be requested. 

The Work for 1894-5. The course on the Life of Christ isnow ready and 
will constitute the work for October 1894—July 1895. The books have been 
selected with reference to (1) the historical, geographical, and prophetical 
background ; (2) the life as actually lived, narrative and comment; (3) the 
character of Jesus; (4) the influence of Jesus; (5) the teachings of Jesus. 
(For enumeration of particular books see paragraph on Expense). 

Helps Provided. A direction sheet giving general suggestions for the 
reading of the year will be sent to students immediately upon enrollment. 
At the beginning of each month from October 1 to June 1 
bulletin assigning the reading for the following month and giving peas 
directions for the work of the month will be mailed to each member. No 


’ work will be assigned for July, August, and September of each year, although 
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the books and the general direction sheet will be ready and may be secured 
July tst. 

In April of each year a question paper containing fifty questions, making a 
comprehensive summary of the year’s work will be issued. Members of the 
Guild, while not required to answer these questions, will be urged to do so for 
the sake of the value of the work to themselves. Duplicate copies of the 
paper will be supplied in order that one copy may be retained for 
reference. 

Recognition of Work. At the end of each year a certificate will be 
awarded those who have read the required books and the required readings 
in the BrsLicAL WoRLD. A special “ Honor Sign” will be placed upon the 
certificates of those who return the question paper with all the questions 
answered. In entering the Guild no pledge of continuance is required; but 
students accomplishing the four years reading and securing am “ Honor 
Sign” for each year will receive some special recognition of their work. 


Time Required. It is believed that the work can easily be accomplished 
in from twenty minutes to half an hour a day. Should students wish to give 
more time, other books upon special phases of the subject will be recom- 
mended and other work assigned, for the performance of which special credit 
will be given. 

Expense. A membership fee of fifty cents to cover the expense of corres- 
pondence and helps provided by the Institute is required. The books for 
1894-5 are as follows : ; 


1. Inthe Time of Jesus, Seidel, - - - $ .g0. 
2. Sketches of Jewish Social Life, Edersheim, - 1.00. 
3. Harmony of the Gospels, Stevens and Burton, - 1.25. 
4. The Life of Christ, Hanna, - - - - 1.25. 
5. The Character of Jesus, Bushnell, - - - 60. 
6. The Influence of Jesus, Phillips Brooks, - 1.00, 


"7, THE BIBLICAL WORLD, July 1894-1895, - - ‘1,50. 
By special arrangement with publishers the cost of the books has been 


- placed much below the published prices. If desired at the prices given they 


should be ordered by members of the Guild through the Institute office. 
Students are not, however, reguired to buy books through the Institute, if 
they can secure better terms elsewhere. 

So much has been written on the life of Christ that some may wish to sub- 
stitute other books upon the same subject for those recommended. In the 
case of certain books upon the course such substitution may be allowed if 


necessity seems to require it, but students are strongly urged to procure and | 


use the indicated books. 


*This is a special price to members of the Guild and can be obtained only through 
the Institute. The subscription price to all others is $2.00. 
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How to Become a Member. Fill out the application form, which may be 
procured from the Central Office, and send it with the membership fee-of 
fifty cents to the office of the Institute. (For address see below). 

If books are desired consult the list given in this circular and indicate 
clearly which books are needed and the number of copies of each. Sub- 
scriptions to the BrBLICAL WoRLD should in all cases be sent to the Insti- 
tute. The general direction sheet will be ready in July and will be sent to 
all members immediately upon enrollment. The monthly postal bulletin will 
not be issued until October 1st, when the working year properly begins. 

Students may enroll at any time, but those entering later than October, 
1894, will be required to make up lost work during the year. The work is 
assigned for nine months, and students entering late will be able to catch up 
during the summer months. 


Chapters of the Guild. Local chapters of the Guild may be formed 
wherever there are two or more members. Only individual members are 
responsible to the Institute. Chapters will elect their own officers and appoint 
meetings according to their own convenience. ~As the subject of the present 
year (1894-5) is identical with that of the International lessons, Sunday- 
school teachers and adult classes would find chapters helpful in schools where 
regular teachers’ meetings are not well supported. 


The Biblical World. The BrsticaL Wor tp is the official organ of the. 
Guild. Beginning with July, 1894, it will contain each month two articles, the — 
reading of which will be required of members of the Guild. With Septem- 
ber, 1894, a special department. for the Guild will be introduced. It will 
contain programmes for chapter meetings and special items of interest to the 
members. 


The Bible Students’ Reading Guild is open to everyone of whatever denom- 
ination or faith. Questions in regard to it will be freely answered. Circu- 
lars in large or small quantity may be obtained. Correspondence should be 
addressed to the American Institute of Sacred Literature, Willian R. 
Harper, Principal, Hyde Park, Chicago, Ill. 
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Wiork and Workers. 


PROFESSOR W. W. WuiTE, formerly of Xenia, Ohio, has recently become 
one of the permanent teachers at Moody's Bible Institute in Chicago. 


Tue department of Biblical Languages and Exegesis at Garrett Biblical 
Institute, Evanston, Ills., has been strengthened by the promotion of Rev. 
Charles Horswell, B.D., Ph.D., from a position as instructor to a full professor- 
ship. 

AN ENTIRELY new and revised edition of Winer’s Grammar of New Testa- 
ment Greek, in the original German language, is being published at Géttingen. 
The editor is Professor Dr. Schmiedel, of Zurich. The work is to be issued in 
two volumes, the first treating of forms, the second treating of syntax. 
Volume I. has now appeared. 


THE chair of Systematic Theology at Chicago Theological Seminary, made 
vacant by the resignation of Professor George N. Boardman, D.D., LL.D., 
has not yet been filled. Rev. James Denney, of Broughty Ferry, Scotland, 
was invited, this year, to give a course of lectures in that department, and 
these, ten in number, were delivered during March and April. They were 
well received, and, for the most part, heartily approved. The only serious 
exception taken to them, was in regard of his very liberal view of the 
inspiration of the Bible. _However, that was not regarded as an obstacle to 
his appointment, and he was duly tendered the Professorship of Systematic 
Theology at the Seminary. Mr. (now through the bestowment by the Semi- 
nary of the degree of Doctor of Divinity) Dr. Denney, however, after full con- 
sideration, thought it necessary to decline, preferring his home field in Scot- 
land. 


Ir 1s a pleasure to repeat the announcement made by Messrs. T. and T. 
Clark that they are about to publish a new work by Professor A. B. Davidson, 
of New College, Edinburgh. It is not, indeed, what we were waiting for— 
the promised volume in the International Theological Library, edited by Pro- 
fessors Briggs and Salmond, upon the Zheology of the Old Testament. That 
will still continue as an eager expectation, quickened by the advanced articles 
upon the Theology of Isaiah now appearing in the Expository Times. It is 
not.a work which will have so wide an interest and use. Yet, it is a very 
important production in its department, that of Old Testament language. 
The work, then, is 4 Syntax of the Hebrew Language. He has long desired 
to issue this volume as a companion to his Hebrew Grammar, and all Semitic 
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students will be grateful to him for his accomplishment of the task he had set 
himself, 


Two of the instructors in the Chicago Theological Seminary were 
advanced to full Professorships at the Commencement in May. Rev. Edward 
T. Harper, Ph.D., was made Professor of Assyriology and Comparative Reli- 
gion. He was graduated from Oberlin College in 1881, and from this Semi- 
nary in 1887. In 1890, he was pursuing Semitic studies at Leipzig, received 
his doctorate the next year, and then accepted an appointment as instructor 
of Old Testament Literature and Interpretation in the Seminary. In 1892, he 
was made Assistant Professor in the same department, and now, after two 
years, is given a full Professorship. Rev. Fridolf Risberg, a graduate of the 
University of Upsala, Sweden, in 1874, came to this country, in 1885, to give 
instruction in the Swedish Department of the Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary. He is now made Professor of Biblical and Systematic Theology in that 
department of the institution. 


THE following attractive list of papers were upon the programme for the 
May meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, held at 
the School of Theology of Boston University: Professor N. Schmidt, On the 
Text and Interpretation of Amos 5: 25-27; also, On Immortality and the 
Hadad Inscription. Dr. 1. H. Hall, Some Recent Works on the Textual 
Criticism of the New Testament (Scrivener, Harris,Gregory). ®rofessor C. H. 
Toy, The Text of Ezekiel 8:17. Professor L. B, Paton, The Relation of 
Lev. 20 to Lev. 17-19. Professor D. G. Lyon, Palestine before the Exodus. 
Professor M. Jastrow, Jr., On dosheth in Hebrew Proper Names, Mr. M. M. 
Skinner, The Text of Job 19: 25-29. Dr. C. C. Torrey, Notes on the Book of 
Amos 5: 26; 6: 1f.; 7:2. Professor G. F. Moore, The Origin of the Vision 
of Hell in the Apocalypse of Peter, and Its elation to Latter Infernos. Dr. 
W. H. Cobb, An Examination of Isaiah 14. 


Tue death of Rev. William M. Thomson, author of Zhe Land and the 
Book, took place April 8th. He had lived to the venerable age of eighty- 
eight years, and had spent nearly half a century as a missionary in Pales- 
tine. Born in Ohio in 1806, he was educated at Miami University, being 
graduated in 1826, the year when he was converted, and devoted himself to 
foreign missions. He took a theological course at Princeton Seminary, and 
in 1832 set out for the Holy Land to begin his labors. He soon beéame an 
authority in biblical archeology and the interpretation of Scripture. Several 
articles and books were issued from time to time, intil, in 1859, there was 
published, in New York, the work which was to make him famous, The Land 
and the Book. \t was extensively circulated. Probably no description of 
Palestine has done more toward the awakening of interest in, and the spread 
of knowledge concerning, the land of the Bible. He recast the entire work 
‘during the years 1880-6, so that it was enlarged to three volumes, which were 
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handsomely illustrated and published by Harpers, New York. Since his 
retirement from missionary work, in 1876, he had spent his closing years in 
New York and Denver. 


A NEw and important chair of instruction has been created at the McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary in this city, made possible by a further gift from 
the family who gave the institution financial existence, and whose name it 
bears. The new chair is that of Biblical Theology, and its first occupant is 
Professor A. C. Zenos, D.D. Dr. Zenos came, a few years ago, to the Semi- 
nary from Hartford Seminary, where he had held the chair of New Testament 
Interpretation, to accept the Professorship of Ecclesiastical History. From 
this position he was transferred to the newly-created one, a sphere in which 
he will work with probably increased delight and efficiency. The advance, 
thus made by the Seminary in recognizing and providing for this latest and 
most vital department of biblical instruction, will elicit approval. The chair 
of Ecclesiastical History, left vacant by the transfer of Dr. Zenos, was filled 
by the appointment of Rev. J. R. Stevenson to that post. 


ANYTHING which looks toward monotheism among the Oriental peoples 
earlier than 2000 B. C., is of large interest. Mr. T. G. Pinches, of the Ori- 
ental Department of the British Museum, recently discussed, at a meeting of 
the Victoria Institute in London, some results of his researches among the 
Babylonian tablets. He first reviewed the attributes of the thirteen gods of 
the Babylonian Pantheon, each of which claimed to be Aa or Ya of the gods. 
Then he quoted tablets of about 650 B. C., in which the king used the word 
“god” as a monotheist would. Going back to the third millenium before 
' Christ, he stated that he found tablets using the same expression in the 
same sense. Mr. Pinches is led by this, and by much accumulated evidence, 
to regard the Babylonian Pantheon as really one god. In the discussion 
which followed, it appeared that, as in the earliest Egyptian records so now 
in the early Babylonian records, there is evidence of a primitive monotheism. 
The Victoria Institute is gathering further evidence upon the subject, and 
will, in due time, publish the results of the investigation. 


Ir 1s safe to say that there is no current literature of greater interest and 
value than that which appears at intervals in the symposia upon important 
subjects published in 7he /ndependent. The issue of May 3d contained a 
symposium upon “ Modern Discovery and the Bible,” which brings together a 
mass of recent information, from the best living authorities, such as cannot 
be found elsewhere, and the reading of which might give one a liberal bib- 
lical education. There are eighteen columns of matter, which would make 
over fifty pages of an ordinary. book. Following are the authors represented 
in the symposium, with the subjects upon which they have written: Professor 
W. H. Green, D.D., LL.D., Pentateuchal Analysis a Failure. Benj. W. 
Bacon, D. D., The Consensus of Scholarship on the Pentateuch Question. 
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Professor D. G. Lyon, Ph.D., Palestine before the Exodus. Professor Ira M. 
Price, Ph.D., Assyrio-Babylonian Light on Israel's History. Wm. H. Ward, 
D.D., LL.D., Biblical Discoveries in Palestine and Adjacent Countries. 
Professor H. M. Scott, D.D., Recent Discoveries of Early Christian Writings. 
Professor W. M. Miiller, Egyptology and the Bible. 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made of the publication in the near future of an impor- 
tant work in Assyriology, being an Assyrian-English-German Concise Diction- 
ary, compiled by Dr. W. Muss-Arnolt. The design is to supply the lack of a 
lexicographical work which the average student can afford to own, and which 
will serve him in the study, especially, of the historical texts. At the same 
time, there will be presented to the student of comparative Semitic Grammar 
a survey of the Assyrian vocabulary. It is not the author's plan to make the 
glossary embrace the whole cuneiform literature thus far published, nor even 
to compile a concordance of the texts represented in the Glossary, but to 
register all the important words occurring in the texts that are read by all 
beginners. Further, some texts, read and used by most Semitic scholars, 
will be completely indexed. The work will also contain a complete index to 
Delitzsch’s Assyrian Grammar. The Dictionary will be arranged alphabetic- 
ally. The,publishers of the work are Messrs. Reuther and Reichard, Berlin. 
The American representatives are B. Westermann & Co., New York City. 
The printing will be done by Drugulin, Leipzig. The volume will contain 
about six hundred pages, small quarto size, the price not to exceed M. 4o. 
It will appear in eight parts, Part I. to be ready soon, the whole work to be 
complete within two years. 


For more than thirty years Rev. James Strong, S.T.D., LL.D., has been 
engaged upon a vast and most important work which is now at last in print. 
The complete title may be given as the best description of the character and 
contents of the volume: Zhe Exhaustive Concordance of the Bible; Showing 
Every Word of the Text of the Common English Version of the Canonical Books 
and Every Occurrence of Each Word in Regular Order ; together with a Com- 
parative Concordance of the Authorized and Revised Versions, including the 
American Variations ; also Brief Dictionaries of the Hebrew and Greek Words 
of the Original, with References to the English Words. Throughout the Con- 
cordance the words are arranged in the order of their occurrence in the Bible, 
a return to the method of Cruden as against the analytical and topical method 
adopted by Young. The volume contains about 1800 quarto pages, and is, 
therefore, about the size of a classic Greek or Latin lexicon, or of an 
unabridged English dictionary. The publishers are Hunt and Eaton of New 
York. The above description is a faithful account of what the work contains. 
It is to be regretted that the Version of 1881 might not have been the basis 
rather than the Version of\ 1611—probably this is the worst fault of the pro- 
duction. It is a work for Bible students, and Bible students use the Revised 
Version. It is exceedingly tiresome to work with a King James Version con- 
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cordance, and a new work ought to obviate this difficulty. It is probable that 
Dr. Strong's Exhaustive Concordance will take the first place in its department, 
even above Young’s Analytical Concordance, though that remains to be seen. It 
is a monumental work, which will, for many years, perpetuate the scholar- 
ship, energy, and devotion of its author. Subsequent editions should certainly 
be printed on paper better adapted to the character of the work. 


ONE would think that, out of the extensive list of works upon the Life of 
Christ which are now in print, a person might find a volume suited to any 
class of readers and fairly adapted to any kind of religious historical study. 
That this thought is a mistaken one appears from an advertisement now 
appearing in many of the religious papers, offering the sum of one thousand 
dollars for the manuscript of a new Life of Christ, which shall be successful 
in the competition for that prize. The work is to be about fifty thousand words 
in extent. It must be “not merely a descriptive life, but a story in which the 
experiences of the supposed characters bring them into intimate relations 
with Christ and his disciples, his circumstances, experiences, and teachings.” 
That is, any number of fictitious personages and fictitious incidents, and pre- 
sumably fictitious teachings to suit the whole, may be introduced, to make 
the life of Christ attractive and helpful. This is the extreme case, of the bib- 
lical novel, and is deplorable and reprehensible to the last degree. Any treat- 
ment of the Gospel records of the life of Christ which introduces imaginary 
elements, mixing the historical with the fictitious, from no matter how good a 
motive, must be condemned. Do the Sunday School Times and The Inde- 
pendent intend, by publishing this advertisement, to encourage that sort of 
literature, that manner of dealing with the New Testament history of the life 
of Christ? Isn't it painfully near the kind of license that gave rise to our 
worthless Apocryphal Gospels, which, in their time, misled the people, and 
gave currency to fabrications which soon were not distinguished from the real 
recorded facts? Of course, the purpose of the solicited work is a good one— 
“to make the life and teachings of Christ as real and practical as if he lived 
and taught in our streets to-day.” But the means employed to this end, as 
recommended in the preparation of this work, are short-sighted, unwise, and 
ultimately harmful to the cause to which the service is tendered. 


Tue Gifford Lectures of Edinburgh are designed for the discussion ‘of 
_ topics in natural religion. The series of 1894 was provided for by the 
appointment of Professor Otto Pfleiderer, of Berlin, to the lectureship. The 
therhe of the course was the Philosophy and Development of Religion. It 
being an established judgment of Professor Pfleiderer that all religion is 
natural religion, that there is no such thing as supernatural or revealed 
religion, it followed quite naturally that, at a certain point in his lectures, the 
occasion came for him to state his opinion that natural religion was the only 
religion, and, furthermore, to give his grounds for this opinion. This involved 
an explaining away of the miraculous element of the Bible, a thing which 
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Professor Pfleiderer conscientiously essayed to do, and with so much learning 
and skill that quite a sensation was created. It is still an open question 
whecher the Berlin professor was guilty of a breach of courtesy in thus attack- 
ing supernatural religion at its centre, or whether he was justified by the 
appointment to the Lectureship in saying whatever the discussion of his 
theme, chosen within the limits of the provisions, involved. However that 
may be, not a little tempest resulted from the free speech. That the lectures 
rest upon false assumptions, and upon principles and findings of criticism . 
which have now been generally abandoned, is certainly true. But the Edin- 

burgh audience was hardly equipped for self-defense against so learned and 

brilliant an adversary. What Professor Pfleiderer actually had to say upon 

the subject we too shall soon know, for his lectures are about to be published 

in full, in two volumes, by William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh. It is, of 

course, an embarassing feature of the situation that the foundation of the 

Gifford Lectureship does not admit of any defense against this assumed 

annihilation of the miraculous element in the Bible, since it is only for discus- 

sions in the field of natural religion. In lieu of this, the next best thing was 

done, namely, to summon the best of the Edinburgh theologians to give lec- 

tures in reply to what Professor Pfleiderer had said. Principal Rainy gave an 

introductory lecture upon The Issues at Stake, Professor Orr inquired, Can 

Professor Pfleiderer’s View Justify Itself? And Professor Dods lectured 

upon The Trustworthiness of the Gospels, These conservative replies are of 
great interest and value. They have been brought together into a small 

volume, entitled Zhe Supernatural in Christianity, with special reference to 

statements in the recent Gifford Lectures (T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh). In this 

form they are accessible to the public, and it would be well to inform one’s 
self of the whole discussion, for the questions involved are fundamental to our 

conception of the Christian religion. 


THE annual meeting of the American Oriental Society was held at Colum- 
bia College, New York, during March 29th-31st. The session was the best 
attended, and, in material, the most interesting of any since the. foundation of 
the Society, fifty-one years ago. A vote was passed inviting the International 
Congress of Orientalists, which meets at Geneva, Switzerland, September 3th, 
1894, to meet in this country in 1897 under the auspices of the American 
Oriental Society. It was thought wise to have the annual meetings come at _ 
the same time and place with those of kindred societies, so that the next meet- 
ing was announced for Christmas week of 1894, at Philadelphia, provided 
other societies would codperate. President D. C. Gilman was reélected for 
the coming year; Professor E. D. Perry, of New York, was made correspond- 
ing secretary. It was announced by Professor F. F. Wright, honorary secre- 
tary for America of the Palestine Exploration Fund, that the raised map of 
Palestine, 7 X 4 feet in size, which Mr. George Armstrong has been preparing 
for the Fund, is now completed, and copies of the map in plaster can now be 
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obtained in this country. Attention was called to the very important results 
of the digging at Niffer in ancient Babylonia. Mr. Haynes, who continues 
Mr. Peters’ work there, has, in ten months, unearthed eight thousand inscribed 
clay tablets and fragments, beside other objects. He has dug below the 
levels of the debris from the time of Sargon I. (3800 B. C.), and has found 
inscriptions in this deeper stratum. So that we may expect revelations of a 
still earlier period of Babylonian culture. There were, in all, forty papers pre- 
sented at the meeting, devoted in the main to the Semitic and Indo-European 
fields, and nearly equally divided between the two. Of the Indo-European 
papers, twelve were devoted to Sanskrit and related topics, four to Persian, 
one to Greek, and one to the field in general. Professor W. D. Whitney, 
of New Haven, presented an important criticism of the recent attempt of 
Jacobi and Tilak to date the Rig-Veda back to 4000 B. C., on the ground of 
astronomical data contained in the writings. He affirmed that the inter- 
pretation, put upon these passages by those gentlemen, was erroneous, that no 
scientific conclusions could be based upon the dates and phenomena of the 
Hindu literature, and that the astronomical system in vogue was not native © 
but imported, most likely from Babylonia, and was freely dealt with in adapt- 
ing it to the Hindu ideas. The view of Jacobi and Tilak was defended by 
Professor Bloomfield, of Baltimore. Dr. W. H. Ward, of New York, made a 
useful contribution to the knowledge of certain antiquities in his paper on 
the Classification of Oriental Cylinders. Professor D.G. Lyon, of Cambridge, 
in connection with his paper on the Recently Discovered Tablet of Ramman- 
nirari, exhibited and explained the original, an alabaster slab, 10 X 13 inches. 
It commemorates the restoration of an Assyrian temple about 1400 B. C. 
Professor Paul Haupt, of Baltimore, read a paper upon the obscure but 
interesting subject of the Rivers of Paradise. Assuming that Gen. 2: 10-14 
refers to a specific region, Cush is Ethiopia, the river Gihon is the Nile; the 
land of Havilah is South Arabia; the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea are part 
of the remaining unknown river, the Pishon. According to this, Eden would 
be in the region of the Caspian Sea. A somewhat extended account of the 
meeting, by Professor Lyon, of Harvard, is given in The /ndependent of April 
12th, 1894. 
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The Epistles of St. Peter. The Expositor’s Bible Series. By Professor J, R. 
LumBy, D.D. New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son, 1893. Pp. xxiv-+ — 
374. Price, $1.50. 

The literature upon the two Petrine Epistles is compunsivily small. There 
is as yet, no large, standard commentary upon them, such as are Lightfoot’s 
and Westcott’s on the other Epistles. Professor Johnstone’s volume on First 
Peter approaches such a work, and Huther’s commentary on the Epistles in 
the Meyer series is good. Professor Plumptre's contribution in the Cambridge ~ 
Bible Series is excellent as far as it goes, which may also be said of Professor 
Salmond’s treatment of the Epistles in the four volume Schaff Commentary 
on the New Testament. But we yet need something more comprehensive, 
thorough, and final than any of these. Professor Lumby does not furnish us 
with such a work—the nature of the Series to which he contributes this 
volume precludes that. But he makes an attractive and valuable addition to 
the class of literature which we already .possess upon the Petrine writings. 
His discussion of the authorship problem, especially as it concerns Second 
Peter, is scholarly and candid, carrying weight toward a continuance in the 
traditional belief that Peter really wrote both Epistles. The difficulties are 
not minimized or slighted, but counterbalancing evidence seems sufficient. 
The exposition is throughout clear, temperate, forceful, and inspiring. Of the 
many commentaries the author has prepared, this i is one of the best. 

Cc. W. V. 


The Biblical Illustrator. Hebrews, Vols. I and Il. James. Edited by Rev. 
J. S. EXELL, M.A. New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co., 1894. Pp. 
xv, 653; 685 ; viii, 514, respectively. Price, $2.00 per volume. 

The design of this extensive, not to say interminable, series is to furnish 
“anecdotes, similes, emblems, illustrations, expository, scientific, geographi- 
cal, historical, and homiletic, gihevet from a wide range of home and foreign 
literature, on the verses of the Bible.” Thatsthe compiler of this work has 
carried out his programme no one who has seen the volumes will deny. The 
type is brevier, set solid, and a paragraph occurs on am average about once 
in three pages. To the Epistle of Hebrews, 1,361 pages of this sort are 
devoted, that is, 105 pages to each chapter. The amount is just the same for 
the five chapters of James. The complete set of volumes upon the New 
Testament, will be, at this rate, thirty-five or forty in number, or about 24,000 
pages. To read one page with profit could not take less than fifteen minutes, 
. so that it would require some 6,000 hours to go through the work once. Pro- 
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digious! But presumably one is not supposed to read it, but only to refer to 
it. The selections which it contains are certainly excellent, taken from the 
best homiletical writers of our time. Of its kind, this series'has no equal. 
For the preacher who depends wholly upon others for his thoughts and 
expressions and illustrations, nothing could be more convenient and useful 
than such volumes as these. They would form an economical library, 
too, for such a man; he would need scarce anything else—possibly not 
even a Bible. The effect of using such literature is to destroy any origi- 
nality or individuality that a preacher may have. Of course if he has neither 
—but that is an impossible supposition. Cc. W. V. 


The Kingdom of God: A plan of study in three parts, 1. The Kingdom in 
Israel, II. The Kingdom in the Synoptic Sayings of Jesus, III. The 
Kingdom in Apostolic Times. Series of Bible Class Primers, edited by 
Professor Salmond. By Rev. F. H. Sreap, M.A. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark. Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1894. Pp. 
78+78+94. Price, 60 cents. 

This little book is the outgrowth of actual work with a Bible Class upon 
the theme treated. It is arranged with reference to codperative study, for 
the use of Bible Study classes and guilds. Specific directions are given for 
both the private study and the general meetings. The great theme which 
runs through the whole Bible, binding all its parts together, is the KINGDOM 
oF Gop—its principles, its characteristics, its development, its consummation. 
To exhibit the Kingdom of God in these various aspects has been the task that 
Mr. Stead has set himself, and he has accomplished it in a bright, fresh, truth- 
ful way. Beginning with the foundation of the nation of Israel through Moses, 
hetraces the course of the Kingdom through the Old Testament, finding it prin- 
cipally inthe activities and teachings of the Prophets, who are made to appear 
as living characters and mighty preachers of God. Thetreatment is admirable. 
The author adopts the approved findings of present day biblical criticism, 
and shows in his pages the great gain which results therefrom. The post- 
exilic period and the inter-testament literature are briefly but effectively 
handled. It is Part II, naturally, the Kingdom as set forth in the Sayings of 
Jesus, that is the most vital portion of the work. The collection and classifi- 
cation of the Synoptic material bearing upon the Kingdom of God is skillfully 
and wisely done. The study of this theme is of the highest importance to 
every one, and our author is here a trustworthy and informing guide. Pages 
63-78, which give a summary of the Synoptic - teaching on this subject, are 
very valuable. The apostolic period, with its deeds and literature, receives a 
similar exposition. Much attention is given to the doctrinal and ethical teach- 
ing of Paul. Appendix I. gives a collection of opinions from the eminent 
men of the Christian Church upon the kingdom of God, and Appendix II, 
indicates the witness of imperial history to the kingdom. The book is an 
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introduction to Biblical Theology on its practical side, and is deserving of 
admiration, confidence, and use. It ought to be adopted by many teachers 
_ asa basis for the instruction of many Bible classes, Yet let the teacher not 
be too sure of his own ability to deal with the subject through Mr. Stead’s 
presentation. There will certainly be much for both teacher and class to 
learn, But that is the kind of work to be undertaken if one has any desire for 
growth in character, knowledge, or grace. Cc. W. V. 


The Epistle of St. Paul to the Romans. By HANDLEY C. G. MOULE, A.M., 
Principal of Ridley Hall, Cambridge. New York: A. C. Armstrong 
and Son. The Expositor’s Bible. Price, $1.50. 

The writing of this commentary has been to the author a ines task. He 
puts it before the world with the single remark that his mind is occupied only 
“with an ever deeper reverence and wonder over the text which he has been 
permitted to handle, a text so full of a marvelous man, above all so full of 
God.” It is needless to say that the character of the commentary is in har- 
mony with the profound reverence of this remark. The book is an exposition 
of the most profitable and delightful kind—an exposition, not by paragraphs, 
but a running commentary, phrase by phrase, and sometimes word by word, 
with a general division of the Epistle into well-marked sections, each with a 
distinctive caption. The style is charming, and the book reads like a con- 
nected sermon. The reader is carried along altogether unconsciously, wholly 
uninterrupted by the introduction of the phrases and sentences of the text, 
which fall into place as naturally and logically as the comment itself. The 
thought of the Apostle is clad in flesh and bones ; it is made a living, moving 
progression of wonderful realities. No attention is paid by the author to crit- 
ical questions. The whole purpose is to reproduce Paul, what he felt and 
thought while writing this incomparable epistle. And the purpose is vigor- 
ously accomplished. To be sure, to introduce the language of the text so 
unpretentiously into the commentary, the author has had to take some liberty 
in the wording of his translation; but in this he has been entirely justified 
because the translation has been made with special reference to the passage 
under discussion and entirely without consideration of the general style of the 
epistle. 

The book, in fine, makes the impression of being the entirely natural 
expression of the thoughts and meditations of a profound and reverent student, 
as he pondered, word for word, the mind and teaching of the great apostle. 
Probably no greater compliment could be paid the author of an Expository _ 
Commentary. Cc. E. W. 


Untersuchung urgeschichtlicher Zeitverhaltnisse der Genesis. Von Dr. NETELER. 
This pamphlet is an attempt by a Roman Catholic scholar to show that the 
chronology of Genesis is not incompatible with the data supplied by other 
. Oriental authorities. The flood is dated 2896 B.C., after the figures in the 
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Samaritan Pentateuch, which are pronounced on very slender grounds to be 
the most reliable. Tyre is supposed to have been founded in 2760 B.C. and 
Babylon about 2500 B.C.. Menes may have reigned in Egypt about 2782 
B.C., a result arrived at by a very free manipulation of the list of dynasties in 
Manetho. Elam can be traced back to 2270 B.C., and Chinese history is 
supposed to have begun in 2637 B.C. ‘The tract. represents wide reading and 
considerable labor, but the reader’s confidence is grievously shaken by some 
of the statements. , The location of Paradise in the Himalayas, the remark 
that the Chinese Shin-nong reminds us of Shem, and the hint at some possible 
connection between the name Dodanim or Dardanim and the name Druid are, 
. to say the least, very startling. 


Einleitung in das Alte Testament. Von F. BLEEK. Sechste Auflage besorgt 
von J. WELLHAUSEN. 

The student who expects to find in this volume an exposition of the dis- 
tinctive views of Wellhausen on the origin of the Pentateuch will look in vain. 
From this edition, as from its predecessor, the section inserted in the fourth 
edition has been removed and the original text restored. With the exception 
of pages 1-4 and 523-627 the book is a reprint of a work written more than 
thirty years ago. Professor Wellhausen considers it in bad taste for an 
editor to be continually contraverting the statements of a deceased author and 
perpetually trying to repair his material. This may be true, but as it is the 
_ almost invariable custom of a German editor to deal in this manner with the 
work of another the statement on the title page is calculated to mislead the 
unwary. Professor Wellhausen also enunciates a surprising proposition. He 
is well aware that much reprinted in this volume is now considered obsolete, 
but he defends its republication on the ground that it is a suitable book to put 
into the hands of the young theological student, especially as it is often 
selected by advanced critics for refutation. The hundred pages which have 
been added to the work of Bleek and Kamphausen include about twenty pages 
from the pen of Kuenen. The history of Pentateuchal criticism has not been 
brought down to the present time. In fact, this sixth edition seems to be little 
more than a reproduction of the fifth, with the addition at the end of the 
preface of a second and later date. 

W. TAYLOR SMITH. 
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BOOKS. 


GENERAL. 

Bonhiffer, A. Die Ethik des Stoikers 
Epictet. Anhang: Exkurse iiber einige 
wichtige Punkte der stoischen Ethik. 
(Stuttgart, Enke, 1894; viii 278 pp.; 
8vo.) M. 10. 

Frankfurter zeitgemiasse Broschiiren. 
Neue Folge, herausgeg. von J. M7. Raich. 
xv. Bd., Heft 1-3. (Frankfurt, A. M., 
Foesser Nachf, 1894; 8vo). M. 1.50. 

Geschichte, die heilige, alten und neuen 
Bundes in ihren Schriftworten. Nebst 


einem Worte fiir des evangelischen °~ 


“Volkes Recht auf Wahrheit gegeniiber 
dem neuen Testament der Bibelgesell- 
schaften. (Dresden, Jaenicke, 1894; 
8vo). M.1. 


Hilfslexikon, theologisches, bearbeitet 
unter Leitung der Redaktion von Per- 
thes’ Handlexikon fiir evangelische 
Theologen. 2 Bande. (Gotha, F. A. 
Perthes, 1894; 8vo). Bound, M. 28. 
Contains: 1. Chronologische Tafel. 
Kirchlicher Kalender. Synchroni- 
stische Tabellen. Neutestamentliches 
Worterbuch. Alttestamentliches Wér- 
terbuch. (pp. iv., 493, 256, 56 and 93). 
2. Kirchengeschichtliches Ortslexikon. 
Kirchenstatistisches Lexikon. Statis- 
tische Tafeln. Vereine und Anstalten 
der innern Mission. Liturgische Ta- 
bellen, Verwaltungstabellen. (pp. iv., 
419, 173, 72, 104, 95 and 36). 

Kalthof,, A. Christliche Theologie und 
socialistische Weltanschauung. Ein 
Wort zur Verstindigung. (Berlin, 
Wiegandt, 1894; pp. 22; 8vo). M., .60. 

Starck, E.v. Palaestina und Syrien von 
Anfang der Geschichte bis zum Siege 


des Islam. Lexikalisches Hilfsbuch 
fiir Freunde des hl. Landes. (Berlin, 
Reuther & Reichard, 1894; pp. vii+- 
168; 8vo). M. 4.50. 


Voysey, C. Theism, or the Religion of 
Common Sense. (London, Williams & 
Norgate). 2s. 6d. 


OLD TESTAMENT. 


‘Ruiper, A. K. Tacharia ix-xiv, Eene 


exegetisch-critische studie (Academisch 
proefschrift). (Utrecht, Kemink & 
Zoon, 1894; pp. xiv-+-172; 8vo). Fl. 1. 

Salmond, S. D. F. The Sabbath. Bible 
Class Primers. (Edinburgh, T. & T. 
Clark). Cloth; 8d. 


Strack, H. Z. Einleitung in den Thal- 
mud. (2. Auflage, pp. viii-+135) = 
Schriften des Jnstitutum Judaicum in 
Berlin. No. 2. (Leipzig, Hinrichs, 
1894; 8vo). M. 2.50. ; 


Valeton, Jr., J. J. P. Amos en Hosea. 
Een Hoofdstuk uit de geschiedenis 
van Israéls godsdienst. (Nijmegen, 
H. ten Hoet, 1894; pp. viiit-219 ; 8vo). 
Fl. 2.50. 


NEW TESTAMENT. 
Caspari, C. P. Der Glaube an die Trini- 
tat Gottes in der Kirche des I. christ- 
lichen Jahrhunderts, nachgewiesen. 
(Leipzig, Verlag der Akadem. Buch- 
handlung, 1894; pp. 32; 8vo). M. 1. 
Fellenberg, G. v. Die Verséhnung der 
Welt in Christo Jesu. Ein Beitrag zur 
Lésung der sozialen Frage nach ihrer 
religiésen Seite. Vortrag. (Bern, Wyss, 
1894; pp. 28; 8vo). M., 15. 
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Halmel, A. Der Viercapitelbrief im 2. 
Korintherbrief des Apostels Paulus. 
Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Ur- 
christenthums. (Essen, Baedeker, 1894 ; 
pp- vi+23; 8vo). M., 75. 

Niese, B. De testimonio Christigno 
quod est apud Iosephum antiq. Iud. 
xviii., 63, sgg disputatio. (Index Lec- 
tionum der Univ. Marburg, Winter- 
semester, 1893-4; Marpurgi, 1893; pp. 
10; 4to). 

Salmond, S. D. F. Our Christian Pass- 
over. Bible Class Primers. (Edinburgh, 
T. & T. Clark). Cloth; 8d. 


Schiirer, E. Die Altesten Christenge- 
meinden im rémischen Reiche. Rekto- 


THE BIBLICAL WORLD. 


Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte 
der altchristlichen Literatur, herausgeg. 
von O. von Gebhardt und A. Harnack. 
Vol. X., 2. (Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1894; 
8vo). Contains: Aussercanonische 
Paralleltexte zu den Evangelien, 2. 
Heft. Paralleltexte zu Matthaus und 
Marcus. Gesammelt und untersucht von 
A. Resch. (pp. viii--456). 

Weiss, B. Das Evangelium und die 
Evangelien. Vortrag. (Berlin, Besser, 
1894; pp. 32; 8vo). M., 60. 

Winer’s Grammatik des neutestament- 
lichen Sprachidioms. 8. Auflage, neu 
bearbeitet von P. W. Schmiedel. 1. 
Theil: Einleitung und Formenlehre. 
(Géttingen, Vandenhoeck und Rupp- 


rats-Rede. (Kiel, 1894; pp. 20; 8vo). recht, 1894; pp. xvi+144; 8vo). 
M. 1.20. M. 2.60. 

ARTICLES. 

GENERAL. Farmer, Geo. Isaiah 53:9 and II 


Macalister, Alex. Materials for the Study 
of Variation. (Expositor, May, pp. 375- 
80). 

Salmond, S. D. F. Professor William 
Robertson Smith. (Expository Times, 
May, 356-61). 

Watson, John. Faith, the Sixth Sense. 
(Expositor, May, 381-94). 

Whitefoord, B. Rest in the Wilderness. 
(tid. 355-62). 

OLD TESTAMENT. 

Boscawen, W. St. Chad. The Hebrew 
Legend of Civilization in the Light of 
Recent Discovery. (Expos. Times, 


May, 351-6). 
Davidson, A. B. The Theology of 
Isaiah ii. (#did., 369-74). 


Dawson, J]. W. The Bible and Science. 
4. Antediluvians and the Deluge. 
(Expositor, May, 362-75). 

De Moor, F. La fin du nouvel empire 
chaldéen. (Revue des questions his- 
toriques, 1894; avril, 337-86). 


(Expos. Times, May, 381). 

Gaster, M. An Unknown Hebrew Ver- 
sion of the History of Judith. (Proc. 
Soc. Bibl. Arch., Vol. XVI., 156-63). 


Green, W. H. Klostermann on the Pen- 
tateuch. (The Presbyterian and Re- 
formed: Review, 1894, 261-86). 


McPheeters, W. M. Dr. Driver on the 
Authorship -of Isaiah xiii and xiv. (The 
Presbyterian Quarterly, 1894, 187- 
208). 

Réville, A. Les Hérodes et le réve Hér- 
odien. (Revue de histoire des relig- 
ions, 1894, I-24). 

Sellin. Das Hauptproblem der altisrae- 
litischen Religionsgeschichte. A, Ein- 
leitung. 2B. Jahwes Verhiiltniss zu dem 
Volke Israel nach altisraelitischer Vor- 
stellung. (Neue Kirchl. Zeitschr., 1894, 
316-51). 

Taylor, John. Kautzsch’s New Edition 
of the Psalter, V. (Expos. Times, May, 
384). 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Thomson, J. E. H. Daniel 3:5. (iid. 


381). 

Van Hoonacker, A. Le lieu du culte dans 
la législation rituelle des Hébreux, I. 
(Le Muséon, 1894, 195-204). 

Woods, F. H. Hebrew Prophecy and 


Modern Criticism. — Times, May, 
342-6). 


NEW TESTAMENT. 

Baljon, J. M. S. Het Evangelie van 
Petrus. (Theol. Studién, 1894, 1-34). 

Baljon, J. M. S. De Openbaring van 
Petrus. 35-48). 

Bradke. Ein Zeugniss des Josephus iiber 
Christus. (Theol. Literaturblatt, 1894; 
Nos. 16 and 17). 

Bruce, A. B. St. Paul’s Conception of 
Christianity, 16. The Law. (Expositor, 
May, 342-55). 

Chase, F. H. The Galatia of the Acts: 


A Criticism of Professor Ramsay’s” 


‘Reply. (zbid., 331-42). 

Conatus. Romans 6:7. (Expos. Times, 
May, 381). 

Dods, Marcus. On Some Objections to 
the Ethical Teaching of Christ. (Ex- 
positor, May, 321-30). 

Great Text Commentary: 1 John 5:4. 
(Expos. Times, May, 362-5). 


Mayor, J. E. B. Visio Pauli. 
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Hausleiter, J. Die alte lateinische Ueber- 
setzung des Clemensbriefes. Ein neuer 
Fund und seine Bedeutung. (Theol. 
Literaturbl, 1894; No. 15). 

Jennings, W. B. A Pupil of John: Poly- 
carp. (The Presbyterian Quarterly, 
1894, 223-34). 

(The 
Journal of Philology, XXII, 154-97). 
Moore, C. G. Keswick at Home. The 
Denial and Crucifixion of Self. nae. 

Times, May, 378-9). 

Oecttingen, A. v. Thesen iiber ‘ Leide dich 
mit dem Evangelio’, 2, Tim. 1:8. 
(Mittheilungen u. Nachr. f. d. evang. 
Kirche in Russland, 1894, 138-41). 

Robson, John. The Paraclete. II. (Expos. 
Times, May, 365-8). 

Robinson, J. A. Tatian’s Diatessaronand 
a Dutch Harmony. (London Academy, 
1894; March 24, cols. 249°-250*). 

Simcox, W. H. A collation of from two 
to six MSS. of the Revelation of St. 
John. (The Journal of Philology, XXII, 
285-306). 

W. 7. Eine viel umstrittene Stelle des 
Neuen Testaments; Luk. 7:47. (Mit- 
theilungen u. Nachr. f. d. evang. Kirche 
in Russland, 1894, 108-110). 

Wandel. Die Kindheitsgeschichte Jesu 
Christi nach Nésgen und Nebe, I. 
(Neue Kirchl. Zeitschr., 1894, 286-315). 


REVIEWS. 


GENERAL. 
Baudissin’s Die alttest. Spruchdichtung. 
(C. Siegfried, Theol. Ltztg., No. 9.) 
Books of the Month. (Short reviews in 
Expos. Times, May, 346-50; 374-77). 
Dods Marcus. Recent Biblical Literature. 
(Expositor, May, 395-400). 
Harnack’s Another “ibdellus. 
Times, May, 339, Editorial). 
Huxley's Collected Essays. (Alex. Maca- 
lister, Critical Rev. iv., 157-62). 


(Expos. 


Xaftan’s The Truth of the Christian Reli- 
gion. (J. Iverach, Critical Rev. iv., 
175-84). 

Ward's Witness to the Unseen. (D. W. 
Simon, Critical Rev. iv., 134-40). 

OLD TESTAMENT. 

Benzinger’s Hebriaische Archzologie. (O» 
C. Whitehouse, Critical Rev. iv., 127- 
34). 

Budde’s Song of Solomon. 
Expos, Times, May, 340). 


(Editorial, 
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Niebuhr, K. Versuch einer Reconstel- 
lation des Deboralieds. (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy, Critical Rev. iv., 199-200). 

Renan’s Histoire du peuple d’Israél, iv. 
(Horst, Theol. Ltztg., No 10). 

Sayce’s The Higher Criticism and the 
Verdict of the Monuments. (A. A. 
Bevan, Critical Rev. iv., 123-7). 


NEW TESTAMENT. 
Bright. The Gospel of St. Luke in 
Anglo-Saxon. (Sarrazin, Theol. Ltztg. 
No. 10.) 
Gardner’s Origin of the Lord’s Supper. 
(Editorial, Expos. Times, May, 337). 
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Hiil’s The Earliest Life of Christ ever 
compiled from the Four Gospels. 
(Critical Rev. iv., 171-2). 

Lockyer’s The Inspiration of the Christian 
Life. (Editorial, 339). 


Morin, Germ. Edition of the Latin Ver- 
sion of Clement’s Epistle. (Editorial, 
Ibid., 339). 


Seeley’s The Great Reconciliation. (W. 


G. Blaikie, Critical Rev. iv., 172-4). 


Volter’s Problem der Apokalypse. (W. 
Bousset, Theol. Ltztg., No. 9). 
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THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AN EXAMINATION OF WEISMANNISM. By Geo. JoHN RoMANES, M.A., 
LL.D., F.R.S. Honorary Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 
236 pages, with portrait of Prof. Weismann, $1.00. 


The reader of this work cannot fail to gain a more comprehensive view get Sew & Oe 
ew Yor! 


PRIMER OF PHILOSOPHY. By Dr. Paut Carus. 240 pages, $1.00. 
While the book is not addressed primarily to beginners who look about for a suitable text-book, never- 

. theless the unitiated will find it an vamirab ¢ introduction to philosophical research, The young ‘student 

who peruses its pages yoke not be perplexed » Spd wonted jargon of the schools “aa the style and presenta- 
unintelligible technical and method falsely 
to contribute ioe ornament to philosophical disquisition.—. 

THE SCIENCE OF MECHANICS. AA critical and acai exposition of its 
principles. By ERNsT MACH, Professor of Physics in the University of Prague. 
Translated from the Second German Edition by THomas J. McCoRMACK. 250 
cuts. 534 pages. Half Morocco, ” top. Price, $2.50. 

A critical and historical survey of the growth of mechanical principles, from the attempts to establish 
the law of the lever to the develop hem or ys the Caloaine of Variations. Even practical mathematicians 

will largely benefit by going ‘carefully —— the book, for A oy problems are solved in such a ' 

variety of ways to illustrate various principles that they can ‘hardl of familiar 

processes. An excellent book, admirably illustrated.—7he Lavery orld, 


THE RELIGION OF SCIENCE LIBRARY. Subscription, Pm a 
paid in the United States, Canada, and Mexico; 25 cents for single seid : 
Issued ence as follows: 
1893.—T7ke Relt Sctence. By Paut Carus. 
t., 1893.— Three Intri Saatory Lectures on the Science of Thought. By F. Max MUELLER. 
so in cloth. 75 cents). 
Nov., 1893.—T7hree Lectures on the Sctence of Language. By F. MAx MuELLER. (In cloth, 75 


cents). 
Jan., 1894.—The Diseages of Personality. By Tu. Risor. (In cloth, 75 cents). 
——ALSO——— 

The Psychic Life of Micro-Organisms. The Soul of Man. Paut_Carus. An in- 
Binet. Authorized translation. vestigation of the F iological and 
pages. Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. Experimental Psychol 152 cuts and 

On Double Consciousness. By , AurEsp The Last 458 pages. $3.08 
Binet. New studies in experimental psychol- t Manuscri; USTAV FREYTAG, 
ogy. 93 pages. Paper, so cents. A novel, pre eee lle Bm from the Six- 


The Ethical Problem. By Paui Carus. Three | teenth German Edition. Two volumes. 
lectures delivered at the invitation of the Board | Pages. ge gilt top, $4.00; the same in 
of Trustees before the Society for Ethical Culture one volume, cloth, $1.00; paper, 75 cents. 
of Chicago, in June, 1890, go pages. Cloth, 50 | The Psychology of Attention. By Tx. Rizor. 
cents; paper, 30 cents, Authorized translation. 121 pages, cloth, 75 cts. 

Fundamental Problems. By Pavut Carus. | Darwin and After Darwin. GEORGE 
The method of philosophy as a era ar- Joun Romanes. An Exposition of the Dar- 
rangement of knowledge. Second edition, en- winian theory and a Discussion of post-Dar- 


larged and revised. 372 pages. Cloth, $1.50. winian questions. sate The Darwinian 7 egy 
125 illustrations. 


32 pages. Paper, rs cents, 


THE OPEN COURT. A weekly magazine. Devoted to the Religion of Science. 
Yearly, $2.00; single copies, 5 cents. 


Nothing better could be said of om pinion than that which can be truly said: that as it becomes 
older it becomes more and more tle Weekly Chronicle. 


Contents of THE MONIST for July, 1894. Vol. IV., No. 4. Yearly, $2.00; single 
copies, 50 cents. 


Outlines of a History of Indian Philosophy...... We Prof. Richard Garée. 
Leon a Vinci as a Pioneer in Science........2...ccecscscccscccccencecccens William R. Thayer. 
The Euclidean Geometry Prof. Bruce Halsted. 
The Notion and Definition of raf. ‘ermann Schubert. 
Prof Harnack on the Religion of Editor. 


Book Reviews. Summary of the contents of the leading Philosophical Periodicals. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 324 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Gnibversity of Chicago. 


First Summer Quarter. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO will open for its first Summer 
Quarter July 2, 1894. The Summer Quarter is,an integral part 
of the college year, and work done during the, three months of 

July, August, and September may be counted toward a degree by any 
candidate. Accordingly there will be no diminution in the opportu- 
nities offered for study or investigation. Every department will be in 
operation with a full corps of instructors ; the libraries and laboratories 
will be open for the use of students. 

Regular students are encouraged to attend the University during 
the Summer Quarter and continue their work with the same advantages 
which they enjoyed in the Winter or Spring Quarters. At the same 
time it is hoped and expected that many persons, especially teachers 
and students, will enter the University for the Summer Quarter only, 
or for a single term of it. The programme of courses is, therefore, 
especially adapted to meet the requirements of such persons. Many 
beginning courses are offered. Courses of study are so arranged that 
a student may devote his entire time for three months to the mastery 
of a single subject under the direction of several instructors. 


BIBLICAL STUDENTS. 


In the departments of special interest to students of the Bible the 
University offers exceptional opportunities. The departments of 
Semitic Languages and Literatures, Biblical and Patristic Greek, and 
Comparative Religion provide in all more than twenty courses. For 
Bible students who cannot use the original languages the Department 
of Biblical Literature in English offers several courses. A full pro- 
gramme of these departments is as follows: 


SEMITIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES. 
HEAD PROFESSOR HARPER. 
Hebrew Language.—Gen. i-viii ; including the grammatical principles of 
the language, the acquisition of a vocabulary, and translation of Eng- 
lish into Hebrew.—The ground covered in Harper’s Jntroductory 


Hebrew Method. MM. Second Term. 
Assisted by Dr. CRANDALL. 


[See also under ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR PRICE]. 
Advanced Hebrew Grammar.—Etymology. M. Second Term. 
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The Book of Job.—Critical translation, with (1) the study of the 
ment, (2) a consideration of the disputed sections, (3) the examination 
of the peculiarities of language and syntax, (4) the place of the book 
in literature and its influence upon literature; also (5) the Hebrew 
poetical accents ; (6) questions of measure, parallelism, and strophic 


arrangement in Hebrew poetry, Second Term. 
PROFESSOR SYLVESTER BURNHAM. 
Advanced Hebrew Grammar.—Syntax. M. First Term. 


The Psalter.—With special reference to the personal, historical, and 
national elements; critical translation of selected Psalms. 
M. First Term. 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR PRICE. 
Hebrew Language.—Same as Course I. MM. First Term. 


Deuteronomy.—The text will be read critically, with special reference to 
the accents and Hebrew syntax ; its character as compared with Exo- 
dus and Leviticus will be examined. 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR GOODSPEED. 

Exilic and Post-Exilic History.—The scope of this course is limited to an 
investigation of the causes and consequences of the exile, and the 
course, meaning, and issues of the succeeding history down to the 
Maccabeean age. More particular attention is naturally here given to 
the literature and religion of Judaism in their relations to those of pre- 
ceding and succeeding periods. DM. 


Religions of India. 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR HARPER. 
Micah.—Critical translation with special reference to the comparison of 
the ancient versions, textual criticism, and lexicography. 
M. First Term. 


Assyrian Language.—A study of the Esarhaddon texts and of (a) the 
pearance principles of the language, (4) the more common’ cunei- 
signs, (c) the use of assyriological material for lexicographical 
purposes; using Abel & Winckler, Ket/schrifttexte; R. F. Harper, 
Esarhaddon inscriptions, Cylinders A, B, and C; and tt tee 
Assyrian Grammar. 
Early Assyrian Historical Inscriptions.—Including (a) the critical inter- 
retation of Tiglathpileser I.; (6) a more rapid reading of the remain- 
ing inscriptions from before 74 5 B. C., using Winckler, Sammlung von 
Keilschrifttexten 1., 1. R., and Delitzsch, Assyrian Grammar. 


Dr. CRANDALL. 
Hebrew Language, in connection with HEAD PROFESSOR HARPER. 
Historical Hebrew.—The Books of Samuel. Critical translation of por- 
tions, using Driver, Votes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel, 
with a study of Hebrew syntax, the Hebrew accents, the principles of 
textual criticism, with special reference to the ancient versions. 
COMPARATIVE RELIGION. 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR GOODSPEED. 


The Historical Development of Religious Ideas.—lIllustrated by the Relig- 


ions of India. A study of the phenomena presented by the history of 
the phases of religious life and thought in India—Vedism, Brahman- 
ism, Buddhism, Hinduism—with the purpose of noting the general 
principles applicable to all religious development. 
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Dr. ARNOLT. 


BIBLICAL AND PATRISTIC GREEK. 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR MATHEWS, : 
The Epistle to the Galatians. ! M. Second Term. 


New Testament Syntax: Noun, Pronoun, and Prepositions: 
M. Second Term. 


Paul’s Epistles to the Thessalonians. M. Second Term. 
Part II. The Epis- 
M. First Term. 


BIBLICAL LITERATURE IN ENGLISH. 
PROFESSOR BURNHAM. 


The Book of Psalms.—A study of the collection, as a whole, with special 
study of selected Psalms. M. First 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR HARPER. 
The Book of Proverbs, with special reference to the order and the ,con- 


tents. M. Second Term. 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR MATHEWS. 
The Epistle to the Galatians. M. Second Term. 
Mr. VotTaw. 
The Gospel of John. M. First Term. 


OTHER COURSES. 


In addition to these courses others of great value to Christian 
workers will be given. The Department of Philosophy offers courses 
in Ethics under Head Professor Dewey; the Department of Social 
Science offers courses in Sociology under Head Professor Small. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
HEAD PROFESSOR SMALL. 5 
The Methodology and Bibliography of Social Science.—For the most 
advanced students. M. First Term. 


The Province of Sociology, and its Relation to the Special Social Sci- 
ences.—General introduction to Social Philosophy. More elementary 
than Course 1. Presupposes elementary courses in History, Political 


and Ethics. MM. First Term. 
PHILOSOPHY. 


ars TR 
Bthics:—The- paycholo BY of volition /in its-ethical~bear- 
ings. “The’éthical interpretation of impulse, desite, choice, and char-  ~ 
acter. The psychological interpretation of intention, motive; 
value, law, etc. Lectures, with assigned readings and refiorts ir. 
topics from contemporary ethical and psychological writers. 


Seminar Methods of Psychological Observation.—Critical discussion of 
literature relating to infant psychology, expression of emotions, and 
Galton’s method of studying mental imagery. Topics for individual 
investigation. An attempt will be made to discover principles of 
interpretation as well as to become acquainted with the actual state of 
the subject matter. 
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The University is pleasantly situated between Washington, and Jackson 
Parks, seven miles from the centre of the city. The location is eminently 
healthful, and the opportunities for summer enjoyment are numerous. The 
Division of Physical culture, under the direction of Associate Professor Stagg, 
will be in full operation. Base ball, tennis, ant other agers will ¥ provided 


for. 
TERMS. 


The tuition fee for one quarter in the Colleges is $25, in the Graduate 
School $35. Ministers in active service and students of approved standing in 
divinity schools are admitted without tuition fee, provided they take two- 
thirds of their work in the Divinity School. Rooms on the campus may be 
engaged for the whole quarter, or either term, at prices varying from $25 to 
$67 per quarter. Divinity students may secure rooms free of rent except the 
charge for light and care. Rooms and board may be secured outside the 
college campus at prices ranging from $1 per week upward for room, and 
$2.50 upward for board. 


ADIISSION. 


A student who intends to take the course of ‘the Summer Quarter as pre- 
liminary to further work in the University or as a candidate for a degree at 
some future time, should enter in accordance with the regulations of the vari- 
ous schools and colleges as published in the CIRCULAR OF INFORMATION. 
Students who enter the University for the Summer Quarter only (or either 
term of it) may do so as (a) unclassified students, (4) college students, (c) 
graduate students, (d) divinity students. 

Teachers. Persons who are or have been teachers may enter, either as 
unclassified students or students in the Academic Colleges, without examina- 
tion, so far as the courses in subjects which they have taught are concerned. 

Students from other Institutions. Members of other colleges or universi- 
ties may enter the Academic or University Colleges without examination, 
provided they can produce satisfactory evidence of good scholarship and 
moral character in institutions previously attended. 

Graduates of recognized colleges and universities may enter the Graduate 
School without examination on presentation of diplomas or certificates. 

Members of Theological Seminaries may enter the Divinity School without ° 


examination, provided they can produce satisfactory evidence of scholarship 


in institutions previously attended. 

Ministers, who desire to do special work in any of the departments of the 
Divinity School may be admitted without examination. 

Persons who do not fall within the limits of the above classes can be 
admitted to the Academic Colleges by passing all the required admission 
examinations, or as unclassified students by passing the admission examina- 
tions in the departments in which they desire to study. These examinations 
are described in full in the Circular of Information. 

For further information apply to the EXAMINER OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CHICAGO. x 


DO YOU KNOW 


ABOUT THE 


Bible Student’s Reading Guild of the | 


American [nstitute of Sacred Literature? 


Its work embraces a four years’ course of reading in and about the 
Bible, under four principal subjects, viz: Zhe Life of Christ, The 
Foreshadowings of the Christ (Old Testament History and Prophecy), 
The Founding of the Christian Church, Old Testament Literature. 

The work of the first. year commences October 1, 1894. The 
subject will be the Zife of Christ. 


The required books are as follows : 

For Historical background, 

In the Time of Jesus, Seidel. 

Sketches of Jewish Social Life, Edersheim, 
For Narrative and Comment, 

Harmony of the Gospels, Stevens and Burton. 

The Life of Christ, Hanna. es 
For Summary, é 

The Character of Jesus, Bushnell. 

The Influence of Jesus, Phillips Brooks. 


The Biblical World is a required part of the 
course, and will contain series of articles upon 
Messianic Prophecy, The Teachings of Christ, 
Palestinian Geography, and single articles 
introductory to each of the Gospels. 


For the convenience of Sunday School Teachers, the books will be ready July rst, 
when the International lessons take up the same subject. 


The Institute provides each student with a general direction sheet, and a monthly 
postal bulletin giving specific directions for each month’s work. 


For CrrRcuLArs ADDRESS 


The American Institute of Sacred Literature, 


HYDE PARK, CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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ERNEST D. BURTON 
Si: :GOODSERED 
OLIVER: ‘THATCHER 


TABLE, OF ‘CONTENTS 
“JUNE, 1804 


in te Theological “Unrest means. 
Activit all Pasties in the straggle for Light-Need: of 
wider Information.—A_new'plau looking toward the spread of Knowl 
edge, The Bible. Students’ “Spirit and Plan,—Reasons for: 
such a movement, 
Tus EXCAVATIONS AT ‘AND SomE OF THEIR BEARinGs: ‘ON 
THE OLD Testament. Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr. 
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